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THE BASIS FOR CHURCH UNION. 


The history and constitution of a power which has moved the 
world more effectively and for a longer period than any other in 
existence, deserves to be respectfully and carefully studied. That 
the Christian Church is such a power cannot be denied, even by 
those who question its divine authority and are doubtful as it 
regards the beneficial influence of the institution. Originating 
in the teachings of a Nazarene peasant, sustained at first by a 
handful of obscure and uninfluential men and women, crushed 
out apparently in the course of two or three years by the igno- 
minious death of its leader, frowned upon as sacrilege by the 
pious, and regarded with contempt by the learned, without the 
patronage of wealth or any favor from Government, an insignifi- 
cant sect of a tributary and conquered province, there was still 
some element in the men, or the doctrine, or the organization, by 
virtue of which in less than a century it acquired a foothold in all 
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the more civilized regions of the earth. With its advance the old 
Hebrew priesthood ceased to exist; morning and evening came, 
and no sacred smoke hovered over the summit of Mount Zion, the 
sacrifice was taken away, and not one stone left upon another to 
show where the ancient temple of God had stood. In three cen- 
turies the central government of the world, under whose admin- 
istration the founder of this new sect had been crucified, yielded 
to the higher authority of the Curistian Church, and the imperial 
eagle fulded his broad wings under the shadow of the cross. Sa- 


cred mythologies retreat at the coming of this new faith. 


“* Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving.” 


Pious pagan mothers in their rural homes hear that a new and 
exclusive religion has been established in Rome, and their house- 
hold gods are to be reverenced no more. The venerable altars in 
grove and valley, around which they have so often entwined 
the laurel, must be dismantled, and all the most precious and 
holy associations of childhood and maternity blotted out forever. 


** And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine.” 


But another, greater and holier than Ashtaroth, is soon to be 
enshrined in her place, Mother of God as well as Queen of 
Heaven, and before her altar there will be such a blaze of light 
and such clouds of incense, and such profound adoration, as had 
never been seen in the grandest days of Paganism. 

And, for more than a thousand years, the destiny of nations 
was in the keeping of the Catholic Church; by her hands kings 
were crowned and kings were dethroned; her doctors gave 
law to empires; the treasures of learning were in her 
charge, locked up, perhaps, but kept secure; science dis- 
covered nothing, but that which she thought it prudent to 
reveal ; philosophers contended about the forms of thought, 
because they were not at liberty to discuss the thouglits, 
the dogma was infallible; the devotees of art must be also devo- 
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tees of the Church, and paint Holy Families and the portraits of 
macerated saints and awful pictures of martyrdoms by the whole- 
sale ; the grandest culture found expression in architecture, and 
such Cathedrals were built as we never expect to see equalled 
again; the only music worthy of notice was to be heard: in the 
celebration of the mass, around which ceremonial gathered all the 
pomp and splendor by which it was possible to distinguish it from 
that simple supper in the upper chamber in Jerusalem, where 
Jesus took bread and blessed it, saying, “‘ Do this in remembrance 
ot Me.” 

We call some of these centuries “ the dark ages,” and in com- 
parison with the present times they were sombre, just as the 
moonlight would be dark if it could be seen in contrast with the 
meridian sunlight ; and still the rule of the Church was lighter 
than the old despotisms of Paganism, the people lived better and 
more securely under her shadow than they ever had before, they 
were taught a purer ethics and a truer doctrine of God. If there 
were great sinners in those days, there were also great saints; 
schools were established around the cathedrals and monasteries that 
grew up into great universities; charitable foundations were insti- 
tuted that were the germs of modern asylums and retreats and houses 
of mercy ; humanity began to be recognized as a factor in the 
general economy of things—the needs and rights and aspirations 
of man as man—and such a conception as this could not fail to 
set forward the world. 

As the time approached when the crust had become too thin to 
sustain any longer the pressure of internal fires, and the morals 
of the Church had become too corrupt and her ceremonial too 
oppressive and her doctrine too carnal and material, to be endured, 
how and by whom was the work of reform begun? There was 
no daily press echoing the clamors of public opinion, demanding 
a change. There were no platform orators and secular lecturers 
going about the land to stir up the people—there was no influ- 
ence whatever brought to bear upon the Church from without to 
induce the Reformation ; but it was the ecclesiastics themselves 
who took the work in hand, monks and priests, and preachiers 
and scholars, and therefore the Church, notwithstanding all her 


resistance to reform, still deserves the credit of reformation. The 
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compact organization, which up to that period had given the 


“Church such political as well as moral power, having been bro- 


ken in the ferment of the times, has never yet been restored ; and 
so, in place of one catholic body, ruled by one canon, professing 
one creed, having one worship, and guided by one head, we have 
a multitude of organized societies, some of them separated from 
each other by shades of difference so slight that only a micro- 
scopic theologian ean discern the point of divergence, and others 
agreeing in little more than the common recognition of a Supreme 
Power of some sort in the universe, and the existence of a spiritual 
essence in man, which is possibly immortal. Enough has been 
said to show that the Church is a phenomenon worth studying. 
But, anything like a fair and candid investigation of the subject 
on the part of those who are most interested in the matter, is pre- 
judiced by the fact that they are all identified with some existing 
Christian denomination, which they presume to be the truest, 
purest, and most Apostolic of all Churches, or else they would 
not belong to it, and they cannot help regarding the whole ques- 
tion from their own denominational point of view. To the Ro- 
man Catholic, St. Peter is a Supreme Pontiff; to the Protestant 
Episcopalian, he is the presiding Bishop; to the Presbyterian, he 
is Moderator of the Assembly ; to the Independent, he is a man 
whose peculiar functions, if he ever had any, died with him, as 
they did with all the other Apostles. According to the appre- 
hension of some, the primitive Church was a body, in which there 
were no important differences of doctrinal opinion, and everything 
was determined by inspired authority. The early Christians are 
supposed to have kept the first day of the week as a sort of inten- 
sitied Jewish Sabbath, abstaining from all unnecessary labor and 
from all recreation, and going to hear the parish minister preach 
twice on every Lord's day; although there is nothing to show 
that such a thing as a parochial organization existed, or that a 
church editice was built for two hundred years after the time of 
Christ. 

But forgetting for the time, so far as possible, these precon- 
ceived notions, let us endeavor to look at this church question in 
the simple light of documentary evidence, and see if we can find 
out what is the fundamental idea that lies at the basis of this or- 
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ganization ; not what it has grown into, but what it meant in the 
veginning. It requires no great amount of learning and no very 
acute judgment to determine this point. In the first place, I 
would ask, what would be our view of the matter if we had noth- 
ing whatever upon which to form an opinion, but the records of 
the four Evangelists? All that we know of the original estab- 
lishment of the Church is to be learned from them. Assuming 
their writings to be upon the whole faithful and trustworthy, 
what do they teach ¢ 

It is evident at a glance that the prominent purpose of Christ, 
when He was upon earth, was the establishment of a kingdom 
here. This is sometimes called “ The kingdom of God,” in other 
places “The kingdom of heaven,” and again He speaks of it as 
“ My kingdom,” or simply as ‘“‘ The kingdom.” On two oceasions 
it is styled ‘‘ The Church.” While the mode in which this king- 
dom is spoken of in certain relations might seem to indicate that 
it pertained to a future state of existence, and so far as this world 
is concerned would be only spiritual, or something formed within 
us ; the way in which it is described in other cases, as for instance 
when it is compared to a field, in which both wheat and tares are 
sown, and to a net that gathers in all sorts of fish, clearly shows 
that it was to have a beginning here on earth, and to mean some- 
thing more than a code of principles or a specialty of individual 
character. This appears still more distinctly when Christ says to 
Simon, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church,” and then, changing the metaphorical designation ot the 
Charch, adds, “ And I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven.” That He intended this kingdom to be a visi- 
ble, outward organization is made certain by the directions given 
for the exercise ot discipline by the Church as well as by other 
features pertaining to it, of which I shall speak hereafter. 

We also learn from the Evangelists that this kingdom was to 
be characterized by an absolute unity, all its members to 
be one, as Christ was one with the Father. A kingdom divided 
against itself, it is declared, shall not be able to stand. 

Again, we learn that it was to be universal,— The field is the 


world,” “ Go, make disciples of all nations,” is the direction given 
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to the Apostles. Men are to come “ from the east and the west, 
from the north and the south,” and sit down in the kingdom. 

Again, we learn that it was to be a permanent institution—‘ I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” is the promise 
of Christ to His people; and of His Church He says—* The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Every organized body of men must have its officers, and so we 
find Christ appointing certain persons to rule over and exercise 
discipline in the Church and by the significant act of breathing on 
them, while he said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins 
ye retain, they are retained,” He transmitted to them, as far as 
was needed, His own authority. They were also appointed to go 
forth as His ambassadors and establish His kingdom throughout 
the world. The power to transmit their office and authority to 
others does not seem to have been expressly designated, but may 
be regarded as necessary in order to perpetuate the organization. 

We learn still further that this kingdom was to have certain 
distinguishing rites or ceremonies, persons were to be admitted 
into it by an act of washing with water, accompanied with the 
repetition of a prescribed formula of words; and the memory of 
its Founder and of His cruel death was to be perpetuated by the 
observance of a simple and sacred feast. 

We also infer, from the whole tenor of the record, that the 
Church was established for the purpose of carrying on to its final 
completion the work which Christ had begun. What that work 
was, its far-reaching import, the changes it was intended to make 
in the administration of the kingdoms of this world, in the style of 
our civil governments, in the relations of the poor and the rich, 
in our modes of dealing with the great vices which detorm society, 
in the rectifying and elevating of public amusements, in restrain- 
ing the mad haste to be rich, which entraps so many in the snare 
of dishonor and deceit, inthe culture of all those graces which 
make home attractive, and of all those virtues which litt men 
heavenward, as well as the inculcation of that true repentance 
which leads the transgressor to forsake his sins, and of that gen- 
uine faith which works by love, renewing the heart, and fits us 


alike for this world and the next; to show all this, so as to give 
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anything like an adequate conception of the work which Christ 
intended His Church to do, would take up more space than that 
allotted to me. I ean only say, alas! that the Church in the pur- 
suit of other ends, should have so far failed to do Christ’s work ! 

I believe that I have now given in brief everything that can be 
learned from the four Gospels in regard to the constitution and 
purpose of the Universal Church. It may seem somewhat less 
than those would expect who hold exaggerated views of the func- 
tions and authority of this institution, and somewhat more than 
others would care to receive, who regard the Church as a com 
paratively unimportant element in the system of Christianity. 

There is, however, another source of information to which we 
may look for turther light upon this subject, and that is the record 
left us by the other writers of the New Testament. What do we 
learn from them ¢ 

First, that the Apostles enlarged the borders of the ministry by 
ordaining Elders in various churches, and also by the setting 
apart of an order of Deacons, originally appointed “to serve 
tables,” or relieve the Apostles of certain details in administration, 
some of whom we afterwards hear of as exercising the functions 
of baptizing and preaching. They also filled the vacancy in their 
own number occasioned by the death of Judas; and others were 
subsequently found bearing their title, or performing the peculiar 
duties of their office. We also learn that they instituted certain 
new usages in the Church, or adopted them from the old Jewish 
ceremonial, such as the laying on of hands in ordaining men to 
the ministry, and in conferring the Holy Ghost upon such as had 
been baptized. They also appear to have established the custom 
of meeting together on the first day of the week, for the purpose 
ot breaking bread in commemoration of their Lord’s death, for the 
reception of the alms of the faithful, for public prayers, and prob- 
ably for preaching the word. They held a council of the Church 
on one occasion for the settlement of disputed questions. Belief on 
the Lord Jesus was made the condition of membership in the 
Church. A more elaborate code of ductrine was taught by some 
of the Apostles, especially by St. Paul; which, however, was 
never made obligatory upon Christians at large, or adopted into 
any general creed. There were some other usages of inferior im- 
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port, such as the kiss of charity, the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
and the anointing the sick with oil, to which casual allusion is 
made by one or two writers in the New Testament. I do not 
know that there is anything more to be added to these statements ; 
and here our knowledge of the constitution of the Church ends, 
so far as anything is to be learned from the original record. Up 
to this point, it is not easy to see how there can be any important 
difference of opinion amongst Christians. The facts, as here sta- 
ted, are patent to all, and we have tried to present them without 


‘the incumbrance of any general theorizing on the subject. 


But just here we find that there arises a serious divergence in 
the views of the Church which prevail in various parts of Christ- 
endom. Such questions as these pour in upon us like a flood— 
With what degree of authority is the Church invested ? Upon what 
grounds does its authority rest? Where is the seat of its authority ¢ 
What is it which constitutes the unity of the Church ¢ Does it de- 
mand the recognition of a uniform organization, or only of the 
same doctrine, or is it simply a unity of spirit and a bond of peace ¢ 
How can it be proved that the ministry and ordinances which the 
Apostles recognized were intended to be perpetual, and are now 
of binding obligation? How are the doctrines upon which the 
Church originally rested to be interpreted? Are the traditions of 
the Church and the post-apostolic records to go for nothing in de- 
termining the nature and vocation of the Church? Has the 
Church no inherent power of expansion and self-development ¢ 
Do the Scriptures contain anything more than germs of dogma 
and the outline of a system and the shadow of a ritual, which 
were intended to be afterwards elaborated and solidified and en- 
riched, in accordance with the advance of spiritual knowledge, and 
the new necessities of the world, and a higher esthetic culture ¢ 
The various Christian bodies now in existence have arranged 
themselves according to the answer given to one or more of these 
several questions. One of these bodies claiming to be the Cath- 
olic or Universal Church, excluding all others from the category 
of churches—another class assuming to be organized after the 
Apostolic pattern, but not in any formal, official way, deny- 
ing a church character to bodies differently constituted ; and a 
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third variety, holding it to be a matter of indifference in what 
form or with what ceremonial the Church is manifested. 

In investigating these theories, instead of falling into the beaten 
track of argument and endeavoring to prove the divine origin ot 
Episcopacy, and the primitive authority of a Liturgy, and the 
binding obligation of the early creeds, in regard to which I know 
of nothing new to be said, I design simply to consider those pe- 
culiar features in the Episcopal Church which would seem to 
make it a good basis fora Universal Church. This of course it 
does not now pretend to be, but it is simply the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Church in Ireland, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, and so on, claiming also 
the title of the Catholic Church as being an integral portion of that 
body. 

I. Let us look, first, at the organization of this Church. The 
importance of this element was recognized by the divine wisdom 
of Jesus in the establishment of His visible kingdom. Without 
that, His work would have come to nought. The notion now 
prevails that all the world needs is simply to have the seeds of 
great thoughts scattered broadcast, and then they will take care 
of themselves. This is not the way in which men act when they 
would be sure of a harvest. They fence in the land where the 
seed is to be planted and watch the fruit which comes from the 
seed and gather it in at the harvest, and winnow it and store it 
away in the granary. Can it be supposed if there had been no 
kingdom, no Church, no organization, we to-day should know 
anything about the Sermon on the Mount? The wonderful power 
of the Romish Church lies in its organization more than in its 
doctrine. Multitudes adhere to that communion, not for what it 
teaches, but for what it can do. A turbine wheel will carry a 
large mill with a small amount of water, because of its peculiar 
construction. In our popular Protestantism there are mighty 
streams of thought that accomplish little, for want of the proper 
machinery to bring the thought to bear upon the minds and 
hearts and lives of men. Books are not enough—the best of them 
are not read by the multitude: preaching is not enough—Whit- 
field drew larger crowds than Wesley, but Whitfield is dead and 
his works have followed him; Wesley is alive, multiplied some 
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million-fold, just because he was an organizer. Christianity was 
kept alive for more than a thousand years, not by books or by 
preaching, but by an Institution. 

What is it which gives to organization its peculiar power? I 


condense the answer into these statements. It secures unity of 


action; harmony of action; efficiency in action ; order in admin- 
istration, and protection of personal rights under the reign of 
law. It is liable to abuse, like everything else; but, supposing 
the principle which lies at its basis to be what it should be, it gives 
to that principle a security and an efficiency which otherwise it 
could not possess. But the system of absolute parochial indepen- 
dence is not consistent with anything like general efficiency, and 
the settlement of individual questions of discipline by a popular 
vote is not always compatible with the security of personal rights. 

Now the Episcopal Church is a thoroughly organized body, and 
professes in this respect to have followed substantially the pattern 
set by the Apostles. And, whether we believe Bishops to be the 
successors of the Apostles or not, there is no denying the fact that 
as soon as the post-apostolic records begin to give us a clear and 
authentic account of the organization of the Church, we find it 
existing everywhere under the administration of three orders in 
the ministry; and so it continued, until the last three or four hun- 
dred years. Churches that lay buried for ages in the interior 
regions of Asia and Africa, and were not even known to exist, 
now that they are dug out and brought to light, are all found to 
be constituted in precisely the same way. Without assuming at 
present that any form of Church government is of divine obliga- 
tion, I would ask if the fact that,so far as we know, for fifteen 
centuries, from the Apostles’ time downward, there was never a 
period or a region in which Episcopacy did not prevail, is not 
presumptive evidence in its favor? ‘That depends, you may say, 
upon how the system works. Have not these Bishops often 
lorded it over God’s heritage? Yes, but never with a more abso- 
lute rule, than was once exercised by Puritan pastors on this 
very soil. But did not Episcopacy culminate in the Papacy ? The 
Papacy could not exist if the Bishops of the Latin Communion 
had not been deprived of their legitimate rights. Without dwell- 


ing, however, upon the past, let me endeavor to answer the ques- 
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tion, “of what practical use is such an order of men in the Church ¢” 

In nearly every secular organization, political, economic, and 
philanthropic, the principle of superintendence is recognized, not 
only by the appointment of certain officers, but by the adoption of 
gradations in office. Both the federal and the state governments 
in our own land are constituted with two Houses of Legislation, 
and their concurrent action, with the assent of the Executive, is 
necessary in order to the enactment of a law. Every Bank has 
its Board of Directors and a President. Masonic Lodges, benev- 
olent societies, colleges and universities, and all similar institu- 
tions are organized upon the same general principle. There must 
be some reason for this, very deeply seated in the nature of things, 
and whatever that may be, I do not see why it should not be just 
as applicable to the Church as it is to other societies. It seems to 
me that it is more needed there than anywhere else. Here, again 
I am obliged to condense into a few words what might be ex- 
panded into a volume. 

First, it is all important to have a class of men, who shall act as 
pioneers, or Apostles—men sent to explore new grounds, carefully 
survey unoccupied regions, and exercise their discretion in plant- 
ing new churches there. They are needed to stir up a missionary 
spirit, and procure the means for carrying on the work of extend 
ing the Gospel and planting the Church in new territories. The 
‘apid growth of the Episcopal Church in the western part of 


he labors of our missionary 


the country is mainly owing to t 
Bishops, and the establishment by their personal influence of a 
large number of endowed institutions of learning, is a feature in 
their work, the permanent importance of which can hardly be 
estimated. 

Again, a superintendence is needed, in order to the exercise of 
counsel and discipline. I could tell of very many cases, which 
have come under my own notice, of intestine parish troubles and 
conflicts between adjacent churches, and differences between min- 
ister and people, which have been quietly and summarily disposed 
of, either by private counsel on the part of the Bishop, or by the 
graceful submission of the combatants to his acknowledged 


authority. A little fire, that may readily be blown into an all 


destructive flame by a few public meetings of church members, 
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is just as easily extinguished in the beginning by the judicious 
application of a small quantity of water, applied by the hand of 
an individual. 

Another use of the Episcopate is that it serves as a protection 
and balance in the general legislation of the Church. If the 
Bishops ruled without restraint, the results might be disastrous, 
but, when they are only a co-ordinate branch in legislation, and 
the exercise of their administrative functions is so hedged about 
by law, that they can never ordain a man to the ministry, or even 
admit one to become a candidate tor Orders, without the consent 
of a committee composed of both Presbyters and Laymen, and 
nearly all their other powers are similarly circumscribed, I do 
not think there can be much to fear, from the exercise of any- 
thing like despotic authority. 

There is also an eminent advantage in having in the Church a 
class of men who are not subject to the caprice of a majority, 
and are thus left at liberty to exercise their private judgment, 
without the danger of being turned out of office, except for crime 
or for undoubted heresy, as determined by law. As the practical 
result of this freedom, it is generally conceded that in the legisla- 
tion ot the Episcopal Church the Bishops, as a class, are more 
likely to be found on the side of charity and generous freedom 
and true progress, than either the Presbyters or the Laity. Of 
course there are exceptions to this rule, and it is a misfortune 
when the administration of the Church falls into the hands of a 
narrow-minded pragmatical man; but the evil ceases with his 
death, and the experience of one such administration in any 
Diocese is very certain to secure the election, the next time, of 
another sort of person. I do not see therefore how any eandid 
christian can help acknowledging that, notwithstanding all the 
liabilities of evil possible in Episeopacy, upon the whole, the 


preponderance of argument is in its favor. 


II. And now I pass to the consideration of the ceremonial and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that the precise liturgical arrangement which 
we have inherited from our English mother, would be received 


by men of every grade of culture, and every variety of taste, as 
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enough to satisfy all their spiritual wants. Neither is absolute 
uniformity in worship essential to the unity and brotherhood ot 
christendom. And I believe to-day that a degree of relaxation 
in the use of our liturgical forms, the enriching of our Prayer 
300k with new material, drawn from the boundless store-houses 
of antiquity—provision for greater variety in our Sunday and 
week-day services,—liberty to abbreviate when circumstances 
demand it, and to adapt the form to the various exigencies of 
times and occasions,—would do more to set forward this Church 
than all the argument in the world. Aud I am also very sure 
that the day is soon coming, when such relaxation and improve- 
ment will receive the sanction of legislation. 

But to plead in the abstract for liturgical forms of some sort is 
not as much needed now as it once was, when organs and chants 
and responsive reading of Scripture, and the use of pre-composed 
prayers, and flowers and crosses and robes, and Gothic Churches 
were regarded as devices of the great adversary of souls. Con- 
gregationalists,—orthodox and liberal, Baptists—open communion 
and close communion, Methodists—Episcopai and non Episcopal, 
seem just now to be running a somewhat vigorous race to see 
which shall exceed the others in the splendor of their Churches, 
and the variety and richness of their worship. 

It is also a significant fact that the Prayer Book of the Episco- 
pal Church is the source from which most of the material used in 
these new forms of worship is taken. Modern styles of composi- 
tion are not adapted to the construction of collects and chants 
and litanies. There is no man living who could compose such a 
Te Deum as we have inherited trom the early Church. And how 
any man of culture can endure such an extemporized marriage 
service, as is sometimes inflicted upon the suffering parties, with 
its awkward and semi-ludicious turns of expression and weari- 
some platitudes,—or a burial office, mainly consisting in a long 
genealogical prayer, in which the pangs and sorrows of every 
relation, to the third or fourth degree, must be specified before 
the Almighty, and a veil of seven-told blackness drawn around 
the domestic circle, bereaved of its choicest treasure, it is difficult 
for me to understand. Neither do 1 wonder that the old Puritan 
Sunday service, with its short prayer and its long prayer, and its 
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sombre hymnody, and its interminable sermon—in which as I 
well remember, the familiar phrase, “and now to conclude,” so 
often excited my boyish hope that the end was really coming at 
last, when in fact it proved to be only the preliminary to a long 
array of inferences and applications and exhortations, that sorely 
tried the patience of young saints, if not of the old,—I do not 


wonder that this is now giving way to something brighter and 
better and more in keeping with the true character of the Being 
W ho is worshipped, as well as with the natural infirmities of the 
worshipper. 

And here I would remark that there is a great principle recog- 
nized, however imperfectly, in the liturgical system of the 
Episcopal Church which indicates one of the grounds upon which 
we would base its fitness to become the type of a Universal 
Church. The public worship of the sanctuary is supposed to em- 
body other elements beside those which pertain to private and 
family devotions, and the informal exercises of the conference 
and prayer meeting. The laying of our personal wants and 
weaknesses at the footstool of Jehovah, supplication for deliver- 
ance from sin and all our foes, and-the elevation of our own souls, 
the quickening of a devout spirit, as the result of these acts of 
devotion, must of course be recognized as essential to every 
public service, which claims to be anything more than a mere 
pageant. But there is something over and above all this, which is 
and always has been comprehended in the idea of ritual, whether 
Pagan, Jewish or Christian. The original sacrifice was simply 
an offering of the best to God, not to propitiate His favor and 
avert His wrath,—that was a thought which came in afterwards,— 
it was the tribute of the creature to his Creator, expressive of 
gratitude, reverence and adoration. The choicest fruits of the 
earth, the most beautiful flowers, and the unblemished beast were 
brought to the altar and given to God. 

The public service of the Church is to be regarded as an act of 
united worship, in which with all the solemn splendor that 
comes of stately architecture, lofty music, holy rites, reverent 
posture, and chastened diction, we offer up a grand sacrifice 
of prayer and praise. It differs from private devotion in the fact 


that it is a ceremonial,—not a cold, formal, barren ceremonial ,— 
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not a puerile, tawdry histrionic ceremonia],—but still a ceremonial 
in which God is prominent, and not man, and the melody of song 
seems to be more appropriate than the duller sounds of ordinary 
speech. In our Protestant Churches we have to a sad extent 
lost sight of this principle, and this is one reason which accounts 
for our having, in so great a degree lost our hold upon the popnu- 
lar sentiment. I say sentiment, because worship is not primarily 
an exercise of the pure intellect, or a transaction between us and 
God, in which our self-hood is the most prominent thing,—our 
private needs, our individual sins and personal longings fur pardon 
and peace,—but it is a grand out-burst of reverence, an overtlow 
of adoring love, a sacrifice, a rendering up of our self-hood 
before the shrine of the Almighty. I can conceive of a Service, 
to which men and women would be drawn by as strong an 
instinct as that which brings children home, to keep the festival 
under their father and mother’s roof; a Service that would so 
penetrate their souls, that its expulsive power would drive out 
every thing which defileth and maketh a lie, and lift them heaven- 


ward by bringing heaven down to earth. 


III. It now remains for us to consider the Church in its doctrinal 
aspect, and see what relation the Protestant Episcopal Communion 
bears to the Universal Church in this regard. 

And, first, it has a Creed, which has remained substantially 
unchanged from the beginning. The Church is called by an 
Apostle, “the pillar and ground of the truth.” If it represented 
no tixed doctrine it could show no reason for its existence. If it 
propagated and defended no positive truth, it would have no 
vocation. If it were nothing but a philanthropical society, it 
could do without a creed. If it were intended merely for the 
cultivation of esthetic sentiment or general good feeling or even 
of the higher emotions, it could do without a creed. If it were 
designed to teach only the moral virtues, it might do without a 
creed. But in the moment that it styles itself the Church of 
Gop, it recognizes a creed, or common belief, which must exclude 
from its communion that class of persons whom we now hear of’ 
as saying, “ we cannot affirm that we believe in a personal God, 


but, upon the whole, we are prepared to accept the universe.” 
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They might belong to a Universal Church, but of course not to 
the Church of God. 

If we go still further and call it the Church of Curist we 
begin to define and limit the creed, so as to exclude all who do 
not in some sense believe in Christ. And, as we have seen, 
this belief was made the condition of membership by the Apostles. 
A written Creed is only a symbol of what is understood to be the 
common belief of the Church. This symbol in the Episcopal 
Communion, commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, is not a digest 
of doctrines, but a statement of facts. As it is not a philosophi- 
cal exposition of dogmas, it does not follow the inevitable changes 
in modes of thought which characterize the diftereat ages of the 
world, and on this account it is fitted to become the basis of a 
universal and permanent Church. It does not define the nature 
of human depravity, the process of renewal, the philosophy of 
the Atonement, the extent and quality of inspiration, and such 
like questions ; but it leaves a wide margin for the treatinent of 
these matters, in the determination of which some process of the 
reason is indispensable. 

That there is a common belief in the Episcopal Church as it 
regards other points than those affirmed in the Apostles’ Creed, is 
not to be denied ; but the written statute demands as the actual 
condition of membership, nothing beyond that Creed. 

As the natural result, we find in this Church a greater variety 
of belief, in respect of those things which pertain to the philos- 
ophy of doctrine than exists any where else in christendom. This 
comprehensiveness may be regarded as a blemish, or as a recom- 
mendation; the fact is undeniable that we have in this Church 
the representatives of almost every school of theology. The 
points, about which we difter, are more vital than those which 
separate many ot the denominations about us. If it were not 
for the peculiar constitution of the Episcopal Church, the varia- 
tions of doctrinal opinion which exist within its bosom, would 
long ago have rent the Church to tragments. I do not say that 
the representatives of all these schools can /Jogically lie down 
together within the same enclosure ; but, if they see fit to remain 
in the company of those whom they regard as holding fatal error, 
they are tolerated. It may be said that if there was a little more 
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spiritual energy in this Communion, Romanizers and Rational- 
izers would be summarily ejected. Perhaps so; but then we 
must remember that the Apostles allowed some very crooked 
timber to remain in the Building of God, and that our Saviour 
Himself declared that in His kingdom or Church the wheat and 
the tares were to grow together till the harvest. 

If there is ever again to bea visible, universal Church, it must 
rest upon some such general doctrinal basis, as that which lies at 
the foundation of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Men must 
agree in something, in order to their working together for Christ 
and humanity; and so long as they are men, they must be 
allowed to differ in respect of every thing, but that which is 
essential to the redemption of the human race from sin and death. 

Almost all the sectarian divisions which have so afflicted Christ 
endom, might have been averted, by the exercise of wisdom on 
the one side, and forbearance on the other. The time was when 
our fathers,—the fathers of all of us who are of English descent, 
—worshipped under the shadow of the same Church, sang the 
same chants and hymns of praise, prayed the same prayers, were 
baptized at the same font, and knelt around the same altar. 
Theretore we are all still knit together, at least by the memory of 
a common worship and a common faith. The children may have 
left the home of their old mother without sufficient cause, or 
she may have turned them out into the highway rashly and un 
wisely,—-that may be a hard problem to determine; but this is 
certain, if they are ever to dwell together again under the same 
roof, it will not be by the abandonment of truth in any quarter, 
but by concession in respect of everything which cannot be proved 
to be eternal and vital truth in all quarters,—not by the ruling of 
authority, but through personal conviction,——not by mechanical 
appliances and entangling alliances, but by the enlightening, 
sanctifying, softening influence of God’s Spirit. 

The process of sectarian division is just now going on ata 
fearful rate, and looking at the surface of things, one might sup- 
pose that the day when the unity of the Church is to be restored, 
must be indefinitely postponed; and yet in the minds of 
the most enlightened, thoughtful and earnest men of different 
denominations, there is a quiet gravitation towards essential 
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agreement in the great fundamentals of religion. What does 


it mean, that the old rancor of theological controversy has 
so far abated, that the language of disputants in any former age, 
of disputants on every side, now sounds so coarse and un- 
christian,—not to say, ungentlemanly? The silence of the pulpit 
on many points, which were not long ago urged with the bitterest 
acrimony, is as significant as any speech could be. On the other 
hand, the extremes to which free thinking has gone, on the part 
of those who deny revelation in every form, produces its re-action, 
and drives those who feel that they must believe in something 
more than the relation of mathematical quantities,—which a 
distinguished Professor once gave me, as the sum and substance 


of his ecreed,—to ask after Him, who declared himself to be the 


Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


“ Head of Thy Church beneath, 
The catholic, the true, 

On all her members breathe, 
Her broken frame renew ! 

Then shall Thy perfect will be done, 
When Christians love and live as one.” 


THOMAS MARCH CLARK. 














LATIN HYMNODY =.’ 


LatER Mepi#vat Perron. 
BONAVENTURA. 


G1oVANNI DE Frpenza was born at Bagnorea, in Tuscany, in the 
year 1221. He is said to have received, when a child, the name 
BonaventurA, from the exclamation “ O buona ventura !” (happy 
event), made by Francis d’Assisi, when he found that the child 
had been restored to health in answer to his prayers. In his 
twenty-second year he joined the Order of S. Francis and went to 
Paris. His works procured him the title of “ The Seraphic Doc- 
tor.” He was Bishop of Albano, and died at the Council of 
Lyons, July 15, 1274. Sextus IV. canonized him in 1482, and 
Dante gives him a place among the saints in his * Paradise.” He 
has left us some beautiful hymns, of which I have selected the 
following for translation. Kach stanza ends with the initial line 


of an Ambrosian hymn : 
DE PASSIONE DOMINI. 


Christum ducem, Qui per crucem Christ our Leader, Shepherd, Feeder, 


Redemit nos ab hostibus, Who saved us from the cruel foe 
Laudet ccetus Noster letus, Praise our voices ; Heaven rejoices 
Exultet coelum laudibus And earth’s glad songs of triumph flow 


4. L. P. in the first article is the signature of Dr. Littledale, ‘‘ a London Priest.” 
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Poena fortis Tuz mortis 
Et sanguinis effusio, By that atoning, prec 
Corda terant, Ut te querant, 


Jesu, nostra redemptio. To Him, Who saves 1 


Per felices Cicatrices, 
Sputa, flagella, verbera, 
Nobis grata Sunt collata Gifts eternal, Joys supe 


Atterna Christi munera. Our Lord hath won f 


Nostrum tangat Cor, ut plangat Fill our sleeping Hearts with weeping, 


Tuorum sanguis vulnuerum. 
In quo toti Simus loti, 


Conditor alme siderum. 


Passionis Tuze donis Thee possessing, With ‘ 


Salvator, nos inebria, Redeemer, us inebriate ; 


Qua tidelis Dare velis. While forever Thee, the 


Eterna nobis gaudia ! And Thy blest gifts w 


r 


[ know of no other translation in English. 


version in Konigsfeld, vol. i., 209. 
THOMAS AQUINAS. 


Thomas of Aquino, in Naples, was born A. 
- sonof Landulf, Count of Aquino, who was ne 
peror Frederick I. Attheageot titteen he be 
friar. He was styled * The Angelic Doctor,” : 


theolovical works are a standard of orthodo 


churehes. On his way to the Council of Lyons he fell ill of a 
tever, and died in Campania, A. D. 1274. Besides his prose wri- 


tings, Aquinas composed beautiful hymns, chiefly Eucharistic, but 


very dogmatic in their tone, and thoroughly 


Transubstantiation theory of his church. I give a translation of 


three of these hymns. The first begins : 


Adoro te de vote, latens : (tas, 
(Jud sub h is Nguris vVeve latitas, 
Tibi se cor meum totum subjicit 


(Juin te contemplans totum deficit 


The whole hymn can be found in Biissler, 225; Daniel, I. 255; 


Koéniysteld, I1., 210; March, 164; Mone, L, 


nagel, I., 145. 


By Thy sighing, By Thy dying, 


Hearts grow tender; Prayers we render 


By His glorious Wounds victorious. 


By spitting. scorn and shameful blow, b 


As gazing at Thy Cross we lie ; 
Wash us purely, Cleanse us surely, 


Creator of the starry sky. 





ious Flood, 


is by His Blood. 


-rnal, 


xr us below. 


rhy blessing, 


Giver, 


e celebrate ! 


There is a German 


D. 1227 and was p 
phew of the Em- 
came a Dominican 
ind his voluminous 


xy in the Latin 


committed to the 


275, and Wacker- 
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Devoutly I adore Thee, GoDHEAD unrevealed, 
Who beneath these Figures truly art concealed ; 
All my heart before Thee bends in homage low, 


For its contemplation fails Thy depths to know. 


Sight and touch and tasting in Thee are deceived,’ 
) But the sense of hearing safely is believed : 
I believe whatever God’s dear Son hath said, 
Nothing can be truer than truth’s Fountainhead. 
On the Cross was hidden Deity alone, 
But here hidden Manhood shares with Gop His Throne ; 
Both Thy Natures owning, trusting in Thy Name, 


Like the thief confessing, save me from my shame 


Thy dear wounds, like Thomas, now I cannot see, 
But my Gop and Master I acknowledge Thee ; 
Make me still believe Thee ever more and more, 


Hope in Thee and love Thee, worship and adore 


O thou sweet Memorial of my Lord’s dear Death, 
Living Bread, still giving man his life and breath, 
Be my soul’s refreshment through this barren waste, 
Let me in Thy sweetness Life forever taste 
Pelican of pity, Jesu, Lord most good, 
i Wash my guilty nature in Thy saving Blood, 

For one drop distilling from Thy sacred veins 
Could the world deliver from its sinful stains. 
JEsu, now I see Thee by a veil concealed, 
Haste the day I thirst for when Thou art revealed! 
Then Thine unveiled glory seeing face to face, 


I shall sing forever of Thy love and grace. 
Other translations are by Neavck, (Medieval Hymns and Se 
quences, p. 176), 
Humbly / adore Thee, hidd li ity Ps 


and J. R. Wooprorp, (Hymns Ane. and Mod. 206), 
Thee we adore, O hidden Saviour, Thee. 
There are German translations in Bassler, 117, (by Schlosser), 
and in Kénigsfeld, II., 211. 


The second hymn begins, 


O esca viatorum ! 

O panis angelorum ! 
O manna celitum ! 

Esurientes ciba, 

Dulcedine non priva 
Corda quar ntium. 





'The translator disclaims all responsibility for the dogmatic teaching of this line 
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The original can be found in Bissler, 245; Daniel, IL, 369 ; 
Konigsfeld, I, 148, and March, 170. 
O Food to travellers given ! 
O angels’ Bread from Heaven! 
O Manna from above ! 
Feed hungry souls forever. 
Give drink from Life’s sweet river 


To hearts that seek Thy Love. 


O Fount, Gop’s love bestowing! 
Fair River, ever flowing 
From our Redeemer’s heart! 
In joy before Thee sinking, 
We would be ever drinking, 
And nevermore depart ! 
O Jesu, Whom now hidden 
We take in Bread, as bidden, 
And do Thee homage meet; 
Grant, when the veil is riven, 
We see Thy face in Heaven, 


And worship at Thy feet! 
Other translations are by Scnarr, (Christ in Song, p. 589, very 
beautiful), 


O Bread of Life from Heaven. 
Peoples’ Hymnal, No. 186, 
O Food of men wayfaring. 
Pacmer, (in Andover Sabbath Hymn Book, No. 1051), 
O Bread to pilgrims given, 
and Shipley’s Lyra Eucharistica, (p. 174), 
O food that weary pilgrims love. 
There is a version by Miss Hillhouse, and in German by 
Koénigsfeld, I., 149. 
The Turrp Hymn I will give entire : 
Verbum supernum prodiens, The Word, descending from above, 
Nec patris linquens dexteram, Yet seated at the Father's right, 
Ad opus suum exiens, Fulfilling all His work of love, 
Venit ad vite vesperam Came to His life’s last evening light. 
Ere yet the man He came to save 


In mortem a discipulo 
Suis tradendus zmulis, Betrayed Him to the cruel foe, 
He to His own disciples gave 


Himself as Food, to heal their woe 


Prius in vitz ferculo 


Se tradidit discipulis. 











Quibus sub bina specie 


Ut duplicis substantiz 


Totum cibaret hominem 


Se nascens dedit socium, 
Convescens in edulium, 


Se moriens in pretium, 


O salutaris hostia, 

Qu cceli pandis ostium 

Bella premunt hostilia, 

Da robur, fer auxilium. 

Qui carne nos pascis tua 

Sit laus tibi, Pastor bone, 

Cum Patre cumque Spiritu 

In sempiterna secula 
aut 

Uni trinoque domino 

Sit sempiterna gloria, 

Qui vitam sine termino 


} Nobis donet in patria 


Carnem dedit et sanguinem, 


Se regnans dat in premium. 
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In twofold shape, as Wine and Bread, 
He gave His precious Flesh and Blood, 
That, by the twofold Substance fed, 


Man might rejoice in angels’ Food 


Born in our frame, our Sacrifice 
Did His own Flesh as Food afford 
Dying, He gave Himself our Price, 


Reigning on high, our souls’ Reward 


O saving Victim of the skies, 

Who openest Heaven's portal wide, 

The hosts of sin against us rise 

Give strength, bring aid, be Thou our Guide 


Good Shepherd, Who as Sacred Meat 
Dost give Thy Flesh, we yield Thee praise, 
With Father and with Paraclete, 
In hymns of joy through endless days 
o— 

To Gop the Lord, both One and Three, 
Let never-ending praise arise 

| 


Who gives us life from peril free 


In His fair Land above the skies 


The last two verses are quite famous, being constantly used in 
the Latin office of Benediction. Other transiations are by Cas- 
WALL, (in People’s Hymnal, No 167), 

The W orb descending from above, 
and Hymnal Noted, No. 55, 
The Word of Gop proceeding forth. 


Also in German by Konigsfeld, [1., 215. 


ANONYMOUS HYMNS. 
L. 
VENI, VENI, EMMANUEL. 

This is a hymn apparently of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
the original of which is found in the Mozarabie Breviary, and is 
also given in Daniel, II., 336. In Dr. Neale’s version, (a/tered 
by the compilers of Hymns Ancient and Modern), it stands as 
Hymn 13 of our Hymnal. Especial exception has been taken to 


the chorus— 


“ Rejoice! Rejoice ! Emmanuel 
Shall come to Thee, O Israel !” 
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which alters the whole dogmatic meaning of the hymn, making 
it refer to the second instead of the first Advent of our Lord. Dr. 
Neale’s 
“ Rejoice! Rejoice ! Emmanuel 
Shall be born for Thee, O Israel !” 
yas literal, but devoid of rhythm. I have striven to escape from 
the difficulty by dropping one “ Gaude /” 


Veni, veni, Emmanuel, 
Captivum solve Israel. 
Qui gemit in exsilio, 
Privatus Der Fitto. 
Gaude! Gaude! EMMANUEL 


Nascetur pro te, Israel ! 


Veni, O Jesse Virgula, 

Ex hostis Tuos ungula 

De specu Tuos tartari 

Educ, et antro barathri. 
Gaude! Gaude! EMMANUEL 
Nascetur pro te, Israel ! 

Veni, veni, O Oriens! 

Solare nos adveniens, 

Noctis depelle nebulas 

Dirasque noctis tenebras. 
Gaude! Gaude! EMMANUEL 
Nascetur pro te, Israel ! 

Veni, Clavis Davidica ! 

Regna reclude ceelica, 

Fac iter tutum superum, 


Et claude vias inferum. 


Gaude ! Gaude! EMMANUEL 


Nascetur pro te, Israe! ! 
Veni, veni, ADONAI! 
Qui populo in Sinai 
Legem dedisti vertice, 
In Majestate Glorie, 
Gaude! Gaude! EMMANUEL 


O come, O come, Emmanuel ! 

Release Thy captive Israel ! 

That groans in exile sad and lone, 

Deprived of Gop’s Eternal Son. 
Rejoice! For thee Emmanuel 


Shall soon be born, O Israel! 


Come, Rod of Jesse’s glorious root! 
Lead forth Thine own from Satan’s foot, 
From hell’s unseen, sepulchral cave, 
And from the caverns of the grave. 
Rejoice! For thee Emmanuel 


Shall soon be born, O Israel. 


O come, O come, Thou Orient Light ! 
Console us by Thine Advent bright, 
Drive the black clouds of night away, 
On night’s dark shadows pour Thy ray. 
Rejoice! For thee Emmanuel 
Shall soon be born, O Israel! 
Come, Key of David! and on high 
Unlock the kingdoms of the sky, 
Our path to glory’s gate guard well, 
And stop the ways that lead to hell. 
Rejoice! For thee Emmanuel 


Shall soon be born, O Israel! 


O come, O come, Adonai! 

Who on the top of Sinai 

Gave holy laws to Israel’s race, 

While clouds of glery veiled Thy face, 
Rejoice! For thee Emmanuel 


Shall soon be born, O Israel! AMEN. 








Nascetur pro te, Israel! AMEN. 
IT. 
ALLELUIA, DULCE CARMEN. 


This is a hymn of the thirteenth century, intended for use dur- 
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ing the week preceding Septuagesima Sunday. It is in our 
Hymnal, No. 430. The versions of 1871 and 1874 differ; that 


of 1871 being much the better. 


Alleluia, dulce carmen, vox perennis gaudii, 
Alleluia, vox suavis est choris ccelestibus, 


Quam canunt Dei manentes in domo per secula 


Alleluia, lzeta mater concivis Hirusalem, 
Alleluia, vox tuorum civium gaudentium, 
Exules nos flere cogunt Babylonis flumina 
Alleluia non meremur nunc perenne psallere, 
Alleluia nos reatus' cogit intermittere, 
Tempus instat, quo peracta lugeamus crimina. 
Unde laudando precamur te, beata Trinitas, 
Ut tuum nobis videre pascha des in there, 


Quo tibi leti canamus alleluia dulciter 


Alleluia, song melodious, voice of ceaseless joy and praise 
Alleluia, voice delightful, which the choirs celestial raise, 

As they chant on high, abiding in Gop’s house thro’ endless days, 
Alleluia, joyful mother, fair Jerusalem on high, 

) Alleluia, thy blest children chant their anthems in the sky, 
While by Babylon’s sad waters we, poor exiles, weep and sigh 
Alleluia, we deserve not now to sing in endless peace, 

Alleluia, our transgression bids us for a time to cease, 

For the sacred days are coming when we seek from sin release 
Therefore we, still praising, pray Thee, ever blessed lrinity, 
Grant us in our home celestial joyful Easter soon to sce, 


Ever with the angels singing Alleluia, Lord, to Thee! 


Other translations are by NEALE, (Medizval Hymns and Se- 
quences), p. 183, 
Alleluia, song of sweetness. 
Cuanpter, (Hymns and Songs of Praise, No. 1393), 
Alleluia! Best and sweetest, 
and Mrs. Cuarves, (Voice of Christian Life in Song), p. 198, 
Alleluia ! sweetest music 


2 voice OF eve rlasting joy / 


Qonr 


There is also a German version by Konigsfeld, I1., 357. 


' Not reatos, as in Kénigsfeld and March 


64 
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III. 
O Firm er Fina, 
is a hymn of the thirteenth century. 
O filit et filie, 


Rex celestis, 


Morte surrexit hodie. Alleluia! 


TCL gle Ue, 


The original can be found in March, p. 206, and in Rohr’s Cath- 
olic Melodies, p. 74. 


EASTER HYMN. 


O sons and daughters, praises bring ; 
The King celestial, glory’s King, 

From death to-day arisen sing. Alleluia. 
When dawned that first triumphant day, 
To where the tomb of Jesus lay, 


His sad disciples took their way. Alleluia. 


The Magdalene, redeemed from shame, 
James’ mother, and Salome came 


To anoint their Master’s lifeless frame. Alleluia. 


There, clad in white, an angel bright 

Gave promise of the glorious sight, 

In Galilee, of Heaven's own Light. Alleluia 
John the Apostle, filled with grace, 
Outstripped Saint Peter in the race, 

First coming to the burial-place. Alleluia 
With the disciples in their hall 

Stood Christ. when evening shadows fall, 
Saying :—‘‘ My peace be to you all,” Alleluia 
But when to Didymus they said 

“The Lord is risen from the dead !”— 


His faith in anxious doubting fled. Alleluia. 


‘“My wounded side, O Thomas, see, 

My feet and hands once pierced for thee, 

And then no longer faithless be.” Alleluia 

When Thomas saw Christ glorified, 

Beheld His feet, His hands, His side : 

* Thou art my Lord and God!" he cried. Alleluia. 
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Blessed are they who, seeing not, 
Firmly believe, unstained by spot ; 


For life eternal is their lot Alleluia 


On this most holy festal day 
Our joyful praise to Christ we pay 
“Bless we the Lord,” in hymns we say. Alleluia 
Most humble thanks to God we bring, 
Devout and due to heaven’s own King, 
For Christ, our life’s eternal Spring. Alleluia 
Other translations are by Caswatt, in Lyra Catholiea, p. 297, 
Ye sons and daughte rs of the Lord ! 
CramBers, in People’s Hymnal, No. 121. 
Children of men ! rejoice and sing J 
Neate, (Medizeval Hymns and Sequences), p. 163, 
Ye sons and daught rs of the King. 
T. C. Porrer, in Schaff’s Christ in Song, p. 254, 
Let Zion's sons and danughte rs SAY: 
Rour’s Catholic Melodies, p- 74, (very poor), 
Young men and maids, rejoice and sing, 
and Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 108, 


O sons and daught rs, let ws Sing / 
IV. 
Cce.os <Ascenpir Honre, 


is an Ascension hymn of the fifteenth century, or earlier date. 
Colos ascendit hodi 
Jesus Christus, rex gloria. 
The original can be found in Daniel, I, 343; March, 201, and 
Wackernagel, I, 243. 
To highest’ Heaven ascends this day 
Christ Jesus, King of glorious sway. 
Now seated at the Father’s right, 
He rules the earth and realms of light 
The melodies of David's lyre 


Are echoed by the heavenly choir 
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For now the Lord, th’ Incarnate Word, 


Is seated on God’s Throne, as Lord. 


For this Ascension of our King 


Glad hymns of praise to Gop we sing. 


Blest be the Holy Trinity ; 


Let us give thanks, O Gop, to Thee! 


Other translations are by Neate, (Medieval Hymns and Se- 


quences), p. 173, 


To-day above the sky 


He soared. 


J. W. Hewerrt, in Shipley’s Lyra Messianica, p. 419, 


The King of glory, ¢ 
and in People’s Hymnal, No. 15( 
To-day the Son of G« 


hrist most high: 


), (quite free), 


» hath gone. 


Vs 


Crux Ave 


SENEDICTA. 


This little hymn of the fourteenth or sixteenth century is called 


by Trench, * perfect in its kind.” 


Crux ave benedicta, 
Per te mors est dsvicta, 
In te dependit Deus, 


Rex et Salvator meus 


Tu arborum regina, 
Salutis medicina, 
Pressorum es levamen, 


Kt tristium solamen. 


O sacrosanctum lignum, 
Tu vite nostre signum, 
Tulisti fructum Jesum, 
Humani cordis esum. 
Dum crucis inimicos 
Vocabis et amicos, 

O Jesu, fili Dei, 


Sis, oro, memor mei! 


I will give it entire. 
Hail Cross, forever blesséd, 
By thee is Death suppresséd, 
On thee hung Gop, most lowly, 
My King and Saviour holy 
O’er every tree thou reignest, 
And health for man regainest, 
From thee all joy we borrow, 
And balm for every sorrow 
O wood, that Death hast broken, 
Our life’s most sacred token, 
Thou barest Fruit in Jesus, 
From human woes to ease us. 
When Thou the Cross’s lover 
And hater shalt discover, 
O Jesu, God-begotten, 


Let me not be forgotten ! 


I know of no other English translation. There is a German 


version by Kénigsfeld, [I., 325. 


Archbishop Trench in his Sacred Latin Poetry (p. 278) places 


* beside these lines” a Spanish sonnet of Calderon’s, “ of no in- 
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ferior grace and on the same theme.” I give it here with an 
English translation, which, I believe is the first that has been 
made of it. 


Arbol, donde el cielo quiso Tree, which Paradise hath given, 
1 
Dar el fruto verdadero As our fruit forever blooming, 
Contra el bocado primero, For that fruit in sin consuming ; 
Flor el nuevo paraiso, Flower, that blooms anew in Heaven ; 
I 
Arco de luz, cuyo aviso Ark of light, by tempests driven 
4 
En pielago mas profundo O’er a sea with billows swelling, 
I I 
La paz publico del mundo, Peace revealing, fears dispelling ; 
Planta hermosa, fértil vid, lant of beauty—fruitful Vine ; 
Harpa del nuevo David Harp, where David's notes combine : 
I 
Tabla del Moises segundo: Table, Moses’ new law telling 
Pecador soy, tus favores Sinful am I, to thee crying, 
Pido por justicia yo Would I fain be justified ; 
Pues Dios en ti padecio, For my Gop on thee hath died, 
Solo por los pecadores There alone for sinners, dying. 


VI. 
Ecauts Brnas CoiumBINas. 


Archbishop Trench says of this: (p. 133) “ This exceedingly 
graceful littlé poem, which, to judge from internal evidence, is of 
no great antiquity, [ am not able to give any satisfactory account 
of. I have only met it twice, and in neither case with any indi- 
cation of its source or age. It is certainly of a very rare perfec- 


tion in its kind.” The original can be found in Biissler, p. 245: 
Daniel, ii., 8345; Konigsfeld, i., 222; March, p. 191, and Trench, 
150. The Latin texts of Bassler and Adnigsfeld differ greatly 


from those of the other books. I give the first verse of each : 


Bass a Danie Zz 


Eequis binas columbinas 
Alas dabit anime ? 
Ut in almam, crucis palmam 
Evolet citissime, 


In qua Jesus totus lesus 


Nobis dat refugium, Orbis desiderium 
Presentatis Ad hoc gratis Et immensus est suspensus, 


Quinque plagis vulnerum. Factus improperium ! 
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I give a translation of the two texts in parallel columns. 


There our Jesus Hath to ease us 
Refuge for our sorrows found, 
Freely given In His riven 


Side, and each dear bleeding wound ! 


to 


. Flame most tender, May Thy splendor 
Melt and warm my icy heart! 
Sin consuming, Life illuming, 
Bid each fleshly lust depart ! 
From Thee never—More to sever, 
Make my love a boundless sea ; 
That in dying, To Thee flying, 
Jesu, I may live with Thee! 


By Thy bleeding Wounds still pleading, 


By Thy Blood, which won me grace ; 
By Thy sighing, Sorrow, dying, 

Grant me, with Thy saints a place ! 
Me returning, For Thee yearning, 

In Thy sacred bosom lock ; 
As from dreary Plains, all weary 


Seeks the dove her sheltering rock. 


In this portal Is th’ immortal 


- 


Home, where dwells my heart on high! 
There still waiting, Consecrating 

Life to Thee, I gladly die ; 
That supernal, Bright, paternal 

Love may make me glorified, 
Who in weakness, Filled with meekness, 


Never left Thy wounded side! 


1. Oh! that, soaring In adoring 

Love, on doves’ wings I might rise 
To the glorious Cross victorious, 

Beaming brightly in the skies! 
Love unbounded! Jesus wounded, 

He, the earth's desire and King, 
Hung in weakness, Bowed in meekness 

To reproach and Death’s sharp sting ! 
Soar, my spirit! Let Thy merit, 

Jesu, be revealed to me; 
Safe abiding, Let me hiding 

In Thy wounds be joined to Thee ; 
Guard me surely, Let securely 

*Round me rise Love’s sacred wall ; 
There still living, Praises giving, 

Let me never from Thee fall! 


Gop most holy! Love most lowly! 
What for me hast Thou endured ? 
My salvation From damnation 
Hast Thou by Thy death secured ? 
For the dying Thief, when crying, 
Didst Thou, Jesu, bear the Cross? 
Wilt Thou fashion By thy Passion 
Life for me from Th™e own loss ? 
I am earthy, Ali unworthy, 
Jesu, of Thy holy love 
Ah! 


If my heart mount not above ? 


why striving, Why still living, 


Blest and glorious, All-victorious 
Is that Love, which conquers all ; 
Still advancing, From it glancing 


Death’s dread arrows harmless fall 


5. New created, Renovated, 
Love hath truly done its part! 
Flame most tender, Let Thy splendor 
Melt and warm my icy heart! 
From Thee never—More to sever, 
Make my love a boundless sea, 
That in dying, To Thee flying, 


Jesu, I may live with Thee! 


I know of but one other English translation—that of the late 


Miss Mary Hillhouse, of New H 


aven, Ct. : 


As on far wings 


The dove upsprings. 
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It is very beautiful, and the only one of decided poetic merit in 
her collection. It is not in the metre of the original. There are 
German versions by Follen in Biissler, p. 146, and by Konigsfeld, 
i., 223, of the shorter text. 


Vil. 
O Ter Facunnas, 
is a Christmas hymn of the fifteenth century. 


O ter fecundas, 
O ter jucundas 
Beate noctis delicias, 
Vue suspiratos, 
E celo datos 
In terris paris delicias. 


The original can be found in Daniel, ii., 339; Koénigsfeld, ii., 
306; March, 188, and Trench, 116. I know of no other English 


translation. There is a German version in Konigsfeld, 1i., 307. 
O TER FQ:CUNDAS.’ 


O thrice prolific! 
Thrice beatific! 
Blest are the joys of this holy night, 
Breathed out of Heaven, 
Unto us given, 


Bringing to earth its purest delight. 


For the primeval 
Curse of the devil, 
Dying in sin this wretched world lay ; 
Gop, clothed in Human 
Flesh of a weman, 


Sun of our life, on earth shed His ray 


Light's endless Treasure, 
Strength without measure, 
Gop lies with bands of infancy bound ; 
In the rude stable, 
Far from joy’s table, 
Beasts of the stall Heaven's Monarch surround 


' First published in Church Journal of December 30, 1875 
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Silently lieth 
He who supplieth 
Speech that is spoken in Heaven and earth ; 


Karth’s sun is wasting, 
Into night hasting : 

Why hath He chosen this humble birth ? 
Why, Gop most holy, 
Art Thou so lowly ? 

“ Lo, on the wings ot Love have I come! 
Sky, I forsake thee; 
Stable, I take thee ; 

Manger, I make thee Heaven and My home!” 


VIII. 
AprstE, FIDEes. 


This beautiful Christmas hymn is of late origin, and the origi- 
nal is not to be found in any of the well-known collections of 


Latin hymns. I will therefore give it entire with a translation. 


ADESTE FIDELES.' 


Adeste, fideles, Be present, ye faithful, 
Lti, triumphantes ; 


Venite, venite in Bethlehem. 


Triumphant in joy; 
To Bethlehem coming, 
Natum videte Glad praises employ : 


Regem angelorum ; Incarnate behold Him 
Venite, adoremus, The angels’ bright King ; 


Venite, adoremus, Your Lord and your Saviour, 


Venite, adoremus, Dominwm Come, worship and sing 


Deum de Deo, 
Lumen de Lumine, 
Gestant puell viscera ; 
Deum Verum, 
Genitum non factum. 
Venite, ete 


Cantet nunc Io! 
Chorus angelorum, 
Cantet nunc aula celestium, 
Gloria, gloria 
In excelsis Deo. 
Venite, etc. 


True God of the Godhead, 
And light ne’er to fade, 
The Virgin womb bears Him 

Begotten, not made 


. Incarnate behold Him. 


Sing, sweet choir of angels, 
Exultingly sing ; 

To Gop highest glory, 
Heaven's citizens, bring: 


Incarnate behold Him. 


— 


' First published in Church Journal of December 23, 1875 
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True Word of the Father 


Ergo, qui natus 
In Flesh for us born, 


Die hodierna, 
Jesu, tibi sit gloria Lord JESU, we welcome 
Patris seterni This glorious morn : 

Incarnate beholding 


The angels’ bright King, 
Our Lord and our Saviour, 


We worship and sing. 


Verbum caro factum 
Venite, etc. 


There are two versions of this hymn in our Hymnal: Hymn 


19, (Canon Oakeley) and Hymn 25, by Caswall. Also, Lyra 


Catholica, p. 346, (from which Hymn 19 is altered), 


Y Faithful, approach ye; 
Rohr’s Catholic Melodies, p. 40, (where the original is given), 
With hearts truly grateful ; 
and Hymnal Noted, No. 35, 
Be present, ye Faithful. 


IX. 
Ponr Lucrum, MaGpaLena ! 


[ can discover no clew to the authorship or date of this beauti- 


ful Kaster hymn. 
Pone luctum, Magdalena! 
Et serena lacrymas. 
Non est jam Simonis ceena, 
Non, cur fletum exprimas 
Causz mille sunt letandi, 
Cause mille exultandi 
Halleluia! (resonet). 


937: Daniel, ii, 365; 


The original can be found in Biissler, 2 
Konigsteld, i., 230; March, 192, and Trench, 159. I give two 
translations of it. 


(1.) 
Cease thy sorrow, Magdalena! 
Wipe away each bitter tear ; 
Not at Simon’s feast a gleaner, 
Must thou weep and sigh and fear 
Thousandfold thy joy and singing, 
Thousandfold glad praises bringing 


Halleluia ! 





ee 
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Smile with gladness, Magdalena ! 
Let thy brow shine clear and bright, 
Light beams forth with ray serener, 
Since thy guilt was lost in night ; 
Christ released the earth from sorrow, 
When from Death He rose that morrow ! 
Halleluia! 


Flying, crying, Magdalena ! 
Tell that Christ hath left the tomb! 
All the earth grows brighter, greener, 
Since He vanquished Death’s dark doom ; 
Thou didst mourn Him suffering, dying, 
Smile upon Him, Death defying! 
Halleluia ! 


Raise thy face, O Magdalena! 

Gaze upon thy risen Lord: 

See, and let thy love grow keener, 

See the wounds which pierced the Word : 
Blessed wounds like pearls all-gleaming, 
Ruined man from Death redeeming. 

Halleluia ! 


Live, still live, O Magdalena ! 
Now thy night is turned to day, 
Joy’s stream gushes, purer, cleaner, 
Since Death’s torment passed away : 
Far removed are grief and sighing, 
Joyful, loving hearts are crying, 
Halleluia ! 


(2.) 
Magdalena! cease thine anguish, 
Wipe away each bitter tear : 
Not at Simon’s feast to languish, 
Hath thy Master led thee here ; 
Thousand angel harps are ringing, 
Thousand angel voices singing, 


' 
Alleluia sweetly forth ! 


Magdalena! smile with gladness, 

Let thy brow shine clear and bright ; 
Banished now are pain and sadness, 

All things gleam with glittering light: 
Karth is saved by Christ all-glorious— 
Christ o’er Death and Hell victorious! 


Alleluia sweetly sing ! 
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Magdalena! joy exulting, 
Past is now thine hour of gloom! 
Christ hath slain the foe insulting, 
Christ is risen from the tomb ; 
He, Whom once thou mourned as dying, 
Stands triumphant, Death defying ! 


Alleluia sweetly sing! 


Magdalena! see thy treasure 
Living now forevermore 
See, He smiles on thee with pleasure, 
Shows five wounds for thee He bore: 
Now they shine like pearls all-gleaming, 
Man from Sin and Death redeeming 


Alleluia sweetly sing ! 


Magdalena! live forever, 
Now thy night is turned to day ; 
Nought thy sou! from joy shall sever, 
Death’s dark doom hath passed away ; 
Banished now are grief and sighing 
Joyful, loving hearts are crying, 


Alleluia sweetly forth ! 


Other translations are by Dr. E. A. Wasneurn, (Christ in 
Song, p. 257), 
Still thy SOTTOW, Magdalena / 
Mrs. E. R. Cuartes, (Christian Life in Song, p. 182, who 
ascribes the hymn to Adain of Saint Victor), 


Lay aside thy mourning, Mary, 


‘ 


W. J. C. (Lyra Messianica, p. 328), 
Mary ! put thy grief away 
and another by Miss Hittuousr, which I have not at hand. There 
are also German versions by Kauffer in Biissler, 135, and Konigs- 


feld, i., 231. 


In closing for the present these brief and imperfect sketches of 
Latin Hymnody, I can but express the regret, (which I believe is 
common to translators), that I have been unable to do justice to 
the majestic beauty of the original. If these articles have served 
in any way to draw attention to the treasures of thought and de- 


votion stored up in these ancient hymns of the Church, they will 
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have accomplished fully their purpose. The translations con- 
tained in these four articles are not the work of years, but have 
all been written within the brief space of eighteen months, and 


I 


amid the pressure of many other distracting cares and duties. 





trust that this may be accepted as an apology for their imperfec- 
tions, and that in closing I may be permitted to apply to them 
the words of the saintly Lyte: 
“Might verse of mine inspire 
One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart— 
Light in one drooping soul a hallowed fire, 
Or bind one broken heart ; 
Death would be sweeter then. 
More calm my slumber ‘neath the silent sod, 
Might I thus live to bless my fellow men, 


Or glorify my Gop.” 


JOHN ANKETELL, A. M. 














THE SYMBOLISM OF NUMBERS IN THE BIBLE 
AND IN THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS 
AND PHILOSOPHIES. 


The recent publication of the works of the late Dr. Mahan has 
given to the Church the final results of his many years of study 
on the Mystical, or Symbolical Numbers of the Bible, and has 
also called the attention of thoughtful students of the Serip- 
tures to the great importance of this subject as a means of Biblical 
exposition, and a source of evidence of the inspiration of these 
Sacred Writings. The first of these volumes, PaLmMoni was 
drawn out by his studies for a reply to Bishop Colenso. The 
investigations made during this work, into the numbers of the 
Bible, drew his attention to the use of numbers in many passages 
ot Scripture with a Symbolical import other than that of their 
mere numerical value; and to the necessity of a study of these 
symbolical meanings for a full understanding of the text. He 
also found many, and striking instances of the occurrence of cer- 
tain periods in chronology, which were suggestive of designed 
similarities in events and times. The same style of events being 
connected with the same periods of duration; and like historical 
or religious dispensations being associated with like dates and 
intervals. 

The conclusions arrived at in these several lines were published 
in Patmont, in 1863; but this study had only awakened his con- 
viction of the yet wider range of these connections, and of the 


need fora more comprehensive investigation into their existence 


PALMONI, OR THE NUMERALS OF SCRIPTURE: a proof of inspiration. By M. Manan, D.D 


Mystic NumbBers, etc., A Thorough Inquiry. By M. Manan, D.D. Port, Youne & Co 
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and character. This led him to more extended inquiries in almost 
every department of the subject. The results of these labors are 
given to us in the second of the works above named. “THE 
Tuorover Ingurry ;” now published for the first time in the col- 
lected writings of the author, and since his death. Nothing but 
a careful study of these books in their details, can give any 
adequate idea of the enormous labor involved in them, and the 
curious and often most remarkable conclusions at which they have 
arrived, 

The subject is one which has in former ages occupied a large 
place in the interpretation of the Bible, and the studies, and 
speculations of Theologians; but Dr. Mahan has brought to 
it a thoroughness of study, and given it a breadth of application 
that will always demand for his works a leading place in any 
future investigations into the Numerical Symbolism of Holy 
Scripture. And without being prepared to commit ourself to all 
the conclusions he has announced upon the various points of his 
detailed inquiries, we are sure no one can go through them and 
not accept his own expressed conviction “that there is a Law of 
Numbers in the statistics of human progress, and in the text 
of Holy Scripture far deeper than anything | had dreamed of, 
and of incalculable importance in the argument for a Special 
Providence and Divine Inspiration.” 

As containing the material for such a conclusion we regard 
their publication as of great value to the christian world. Every 
new apparatus of inquiry, or revival of forgotten lines of study, 
equally confers a benefit upon the students of that wonderful Book, 
showing the Divineness of its original, not only by the exal- 
ted nature of its contents, but by the fact that all the assaults on 
it only develop new marvels in its structure, new and yet more 
conclusive unities in the minds of those who represent the One 
spirit in it. Every seeming discord unfolds new lines of dem- 
onstration, that there was one presiding mind that interpenetrated 
every portion, and under varied forms always pointed to the same 
truths, and every where displayed the same Divine manifestation. 
But while the study of the numbers in the Bible thus yields 
results in harmony with the character of these Sacred Scriptures, 
their use in a mystical or symbolical sense is by no means peculiar 


to the Hebrew people or religion. 
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This is only a single section of a large, an almost world-wide 
field of like opinion, and similar use.’ 

The recurrence of certain numbers in a kind of sacred connec- 
tion with various religious ideas, or associated with certain actions 
or events as a sort of symbol, is a notable fact in almost all the 
religions of the ancient world. 

A comparison of these different systems also shows, that the 
connection of the several numbers with their respective styie of 
thing, or thought, was not a mere incidental collocation, so that 
the various numbers were found associated indiscriminately with 
different events, or ideas; but on the contrary, there is through 
all these diverse systems, “a remarkable agreement both in the 
numbers used, and in the conditions under which they are em- 
ployed.” The same numerals are found almost invariably in 
connection with the same classes of things, or the same general 
thoughts ; and so many of the numbers are thus associated with 
a special set of actions, or ideas, that they must be regarded as in 
some way, and for some reason, expressive of the thought with 
which they are so universally conjoined. We thus find every part 
of this vast field so related to all the others that a knowledge of 
each portion adds something to the understanding of every other. 
No one section can be adequately comprehended apart from its 
connections with the whole. And our endeavor in this paper will 
be to consider, with as much fulness as our space allows, the 
sacred numbers of the Bible in their historical relations, and as a 
part of this wide and deeply rooted system. 

We hope from this inquiry to fix with some precision the condi- 
tions under which the more important numbers are employed in 
most of the religions of antiquity, both Jew and Gentile. And 
to establish on reasonable grounds, the principle according to 


which the meanings of the several numerals have been assigned, 


‘An article on Representative numbers in the January No. 1870, of the CuurcH 


REVIEW, by the writer of the present paper, contains ample illustrations of their 
employment in this way among “the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians 

‘ ) 5 ) a 
Medes, Persians, Greeks, Etruscans, Hindus, Chinese, Britons, Scandinavians; and 


Ewald says in some of the tribes of Central Africa and in the kingdom of Bornu.” 
Most of the facts and conclusions coutained in that article will be found repeated 


here, although in different connection and on an extended scale 





| 
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and by which, consequently, their import and significance must 
be interpreted. In this inquiry we will consider: 

I. The relations of the leading numbers as they actually occur 
in the more important religions, and philosophies of antiquity. 

II. The principal on which the Numerical Symbolism of the 
ancient world was based, so far as can be ascertained from the 
facts before us. 

III. Some of the applications of Symbolical Numbers, as shown 
by the history of Biblical Theology, and Interpretation. 

§ 

I. The relations of the several numbers to their meanings will 
be most readily perceived by taking the numerals of the Decade, 
with the associations which they each have in the different sys- 
tems; and then considering any others we may wish to notice 
after these. 

The numbers onE and two have a position among the numerals 
peculiar to themselves; for they are regarded both as ordinary 
numbers, and also as expressive of certain metaphysical concep- 
tions of the abstract character of number ; and this gives each of 
them a double import. First that which belongs to them in their 
place, and significance as simple numerals; and second that by 
which they are significant of the mathematical relations of 
abstract number. Hence one is used both to designate a single 
thing or individual, and also as the sign of unity, the origin and 
continent of all number; so likewise rwo is the expression of 
duality, or a division in the unity, as well as the addition of on 
to one, by which it represents two individuals or things. 

This relation of these numbers to the abstract conceptions of 
Unity and Duality, makes them very important elements in 
several of the ancient systems of metaphysics and theology. But 
they are also met with very frequently as simple numerals, and 
we will here present some illustrations of their use when they do 
so occur, 

The ideas which are found in connection with the number 
onk, are always of the same character and are of prime importance. 
Thus in many of the old religions the philosophical expression for 
the great Origin and Sustainer of all existence was (notwithstand- 


ny 


ing the many gods of the popular worship) ‘‘the One,” or 


“ Unity.” 
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The Pythagoreans said' “Unity is the first principle of all 
things.” “The sole principle of all things is a monad or one; 
“the deity is a monad.” The Eleatics affirmed,’ “ all that exists 
is only different parts and names of the One.” The Hindus make 
Brahmu say,’ “Without a second, One, Supreme am [;” and one 
of their sacred songs addresses him as “Thee the Ancient One.” 
The source of all the universe is called by the Chinese, “ the way ” 
or “Tao;:” and the chief books of the Taoist school describe’ it 
thus: “ Unity is the Tao (the way)” “ The Tao is an wndiserimin- 
ated One which existed before heaven and earth,” and Gladisch’ 
analyses their word for heaven, “Theen which is one of their express- 
ions for the primal agent in the formation of the universe into 
two characters, one meaning “ great,” the other signifying “ the 
first,” the whole word thus implying “the original oneness.” 
While ina like idea the Confucian school teaches* that “ all things 
seem as to their primary tendencies to issue from the onx.” 

Hippolytus asserts’ ‘‘that the Egyptians call the Deity an 
invisible monad.” And we are all familiar with the sublime 
““Shema, hear ve” which every Israelite wore in his Phylactery, 
“ Hear O Israel the Lord our God is One Lord; and reeall with 
it the prophecy in Zechariah xiv, 9: ‘In that day shall there 
be One Lord and His name One.” 

Passing by for the present the metaphysical conception of 
Duality involved in the number two, we will note only the asso- 
ciations belonging to it as a simple numeral. There is the 
universal discrimination of the two sexes. The two-fold distinetion 
into mind and matter; and the very wide employment of such 
double expressions as “heaven and earth,” “seen and unseen,” 
as synonyms for the entire universe. The Chinese habitually 


regard the universe in this two-fold relation, and use like duplex 


'Cudworth ii. 78. Hippolytus, 1. 31. *Uberweg, History of Philosophy, 154 
*Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 122, 148. ‘Stanislas Julien’s Tao-Te King, c. 39 
*Gladisch “ die alten Schinesen und die Pythagoreer.” 
“Hardwicke, Christ and other Masters, 12 mo., ed. 301 
Hippolytus, 1.110. When references are made simply to volume and page of the 
Fathers, they are to the translations in the Ante Nic, Lib. 


“Deut. vi, 4; literally ‘“ Jehovah, our God, Jehovah one. 
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terms to express the thought. From whatever point of view it is 
regarded, it has to them a double aspect. It is not only “ heaven 
and earth,” but “yang (male) and yn (female),” ‘light and 
darkness,” “odd and even.” And one or other of these forms, 
especially “heaven and earth,” or ‘ yang and yn,” is by far the 
most common of their forms for expressing the sum total of the 
existing universe. 

The whole theology of the Avesta-Zend rests on the antagonism 
of two spirits, who divide the universe between them, Ahura- 
Mazda, the Lord of light and truth, and Aura-Mainyur the 
Prince of darkness and evil. In more than one of the Gathas’ 
they are called “the Twins which were in the beginning.” 
Among the Brahmins all existence falls under the two-fold con- 
ception of Brahma, and Maya, or Being, and Appearance, Reality 
and Illusion; or somewhat differently presented in the Sankhys 
philosophy, as Prakritti, Activity, and Mula-Prakritti, the Root 
ot Activity.” 

The Buddhist recognizes a similar universal Duality; but 
places it rather in an ethical, than a metaphysical distinction ; 
and he speaks “ of all things as either ‘ Nirwana,’ an absence of all 
conscious being, or Upadana, desire, the possession of any kind of 
desire or activity.” 

But beside these duplicate relations in the fundamental ideas of 
many systems, the number two is found more definitely expressed 
by the frequent mention of ¢wo columns as essential features of 
certain ancient legends and their occurrence as distinguished parts 
of several important sacred buildings. 

Josephus preserves an old tradition,’ that the family of Seth 
erected two columns betore the Deluge, on which they inscribed 
all the knowledge they possessed, especially their discoveries in 
astronomy. Every one knows of the two pillars Jachin and 


'‘Spiegel’s translation of the Zend-Avesta, ii, 85. 106. 

*Bunsen, God in History, Hindu Religions. 

‘Josephus B. I. ¢. 2. § 3... Prof. Piazzi Smythe in “Our inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid” thinks the mathematical knowledge in the great Pyramid so remarkable 


that it must have been of divine Revelation, and places its date several centuries 


before Moses. 
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Boaz, which stood before the temple of Solomon. The two col 


umns at the temple of the Tyrian Hercules at Gades are of world 
wide repute. Ennemoser states’ that there were two in front of 
the oracle at Dodona, and two obelisks flanked the approach to the 
entrance to almost every temple in Egypt, while “tv altars tixed 
in the ground like columns,”’ are inscribed as a distinctive feature 
on a very large class of the most ancient Egyptian manuscripts. 
No satisfactory interpretation has yet been given* of the import 
of these associated pillars. Ennemoser says that those at Dodona 
bore symbolic figures ; the one a brazen bow! or hemisphere, the 
other the image of a boy. An old Masonic legend, (among which 
are preserved some of the most curious traditions of the past) 
asserts of Jachin and Boaz, that on them “ was inscribed the sym- 
bols of all things celestial and terrestrial.” Neither of these give 
any more than vague, though not improbable suggestions as to 
their significance, but combining the hints they afford with the 
almost universal tendency to express the universe by some two 
fold form, such as “ heaven and earth,” or * things seen and un 
seen,” it seems not unlikely that those who reared them meant, un- 
der a corresponding double image to give a like symbolical represen- 


tation of the created universe. And thus as oNE expresses ¢/i 


essential deity, or the unity of the primal cause of all existence, 
two would represent under a duplex image, the totality of the 
existant and sulting world of things. a 
The number TureE enters so universally, and fundamentally 
into the ancient religions and plilosophics, that a bare enumera 
tion of its uses would exceed the limits of our article. Hence we 
shall select only a few illustrations, and these such as will convey 
the widest knowledge of its diversified applications and conditions. 
The Pantheons of nearly all nations were presided over by ¢hre« 


superior Gods; or were grouped in triads of related deities. The 


Ennemoser’s Magic, 1. 380 *R. S. Poole in Ency. Brit. vol. xi, 396 


I am well aware of the Phallic interpretation which a number of investigators 


apply to this, as well as to almost every other symbol of antiquity, but while recogniz 


ing the application of their pet theory to many points of obscure symbolism, I can see 


no reason for adopting it in the present case, and am well assured they see 


impress very often where there are no rational or historical grounds for assuming it 
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Greeks and Romans had three gods who were supreme above all 
the others. The Assyrians and Babylonians acknowledged’ Ashur 
as their chief divinity, and after him a series of inferior deities 
arranged in Triads. One of their favorite emblems of deity was 
a triple figure issuing from a circle.” The gods of Egypt appear 
continually in groups of three,’ * and judging trom the monuments, 
Triad worship was the rule rather than the exception.” The most 
sacred hymn of the Persian, the magical Honover is composed of 
three times seven holy words, being three lines of equal length, with 
seven sacred words in each ;* and the duration of the world accord- 
ing to the Magians was to continue through three periods, of 3000 
years in each ; at the end of this period a great deliverer Sosiosh* 
“‘will bring the dead to life;” “and after this, there will be 
neither night nor cold, nor decay, nor fear of death, nor evil from 
the Devs.” “Zhree was regarded by the Norsemen as peculiarly 
sacred and dear to the gods.” Their tree of life, the Ygdrasil 
grew from three roots, the sources of al] existence; and it was 
nourished by the three Nurnas with living water from the fount- 
ain of wisdom, Mimir’s well. The Druid theology ot the Britons 
regarded everything in nature in a three-fold relation, and embod- 
ied all their teachings in various collections of Zriadic verses.’ 
The Creator in the beginning uttered three successive sounds, 
these were the first Aree letters of the Bardie alphabet, and pro- 
nounced together are the true name of God; and when God 
himself spake it out He made the worlds by it. The letters them- 
selves signify the knowledge, truth, and love of God. 

The Brahmin unfolds the infinite Brahman’ into the (Are 
activities Brahma, Vishnu, and Sheva. The Nirwana or Nirvritti 
of the Buddhist passes into the world of existence through the 
triple mode of being, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. And there 


‘Rawlinson Herodotus, 1, 208, 479, 495 *R. S. Poole in Ency. Brit. viii, 436 
*Haug, Essays on the Zend language, ete. ‘Hengstenberg Christology, iv, 278. 
*Mallet; Northern Antiquities, 96, 112, 413 

*Barddas, vol. 1. Davis, Mythology of the Druids. 

"Indian Wisdom by Monier Williams, p. 12. “ Brahman in the neuter being simple 


infinite being, which when it passes into actual manifested existence is called 


Brahma, etc. 
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is with both Brahman and Buddhist a mystic word, whose mere 
utterance is the expression of all the Divine perfection ; this is the 
three lettered Aum (called om in common pronunciation), which 
they regard as in some way a kind of spoken embodiment of the 
intinite deity, and which is probably’ “ significant of the Supreme 
Being, as developing Limself in a triad of gods.” 

Among the Chinese the ‘Aree great powers, Heaven, Earth and 
Man, are the active elements in the production of all existing 
things ; but these have also their cause in a more transcendental 
Tri-unity. The original Tao or Way was regarded, as we have 
seen, as in its essence “San undiscriminated wnty;” but in pass- 
ing into activity it necessarily becomes fAree. “ The Tao prodticed 
One, One produced Two, Two produced Three and Turee pro- 
duced all things.” The image of the chief god of the people of 
Yucatan has a mitre upon the head bound with a cord, and “a 
triple locket or tassel in front... Like fr7ple emblems are found 
on sundry objects of royal adornment among the remains of these 
people; and also in Guatemala, Chiapas, and Mexico whenever 
the article has a reference to Divine supremacy.” There seems to 
be a similar connection of ideas in the Brahmin custom of invest- 
ing their young men, when they arrive at the age to enter into 
the tull privileges of the order, with a sacred cord made of thre 
strands, which is called the ‘sacrificial thread.” This is worn 
over the shoulder,” and the wearing of it is the mark that they 
have attained their second birth, that is their birth to the divine 
supremacy of their order. A ¢hree twined three colored cord was 
also bound around the victim in certain of the classical sacrifices, 
and the victim was led ¢Aree times around the altar before it was 
slain.” Also the great sacrificial festival of the sun among the 
Peruvians was preceded by the solemn preparation of a three days 
rigid fast. 

The Hebrew Scriptures do not make so emphatic mention of 


Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 103. Hardwicke, Christ and other Masters, 315 


*Stanislas Juliens’ Tao-Te King. 
Smithsonian Report, 1869; 391 ‘Indian Wisdom, 247, 20] 


Virgil Eclog. vii, 73, 75 *Prescott’s Conquest of Peru; vol. 1, 107 
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the number ¢Avee as do many of the authorities we have above 
cited; but persons and events are so frequently associated with 
three by their numbers or duration of time and formule, espec- 
ially those having reference to the Divine are so often embodied 
in a three fold expression’ as to indicate that it had a marked place 
among their significant numbers. And inthe later Jewish philos- 
ophy as found in the schools of the Cabala, three is related as a 
fundamental number, with their conception of the mode of the 
divine manifestation as the creator of the universe; and enters 
very largely into all their speculations on the relations of the 
Deity to the creation. In the New Testament this number 
appears in a great variety of forms, direct and associated with 
doxolegies, ascriptions, and definite expressions which constrain 
the belief that it reveals a ¢riplicity, as well as an wnity in its 
representation of the nature of the Divine existence. 

These illustrations of the number three might be almost indeti- 
nitely extended, but they would all point in essentially the same 
direction. And we think those given will establish as a fair 
induction, that this number was related, well nigh universally, to 
the mode of being of the Deity, or primal cause; or to the man- 
ifestations of the Divine, or Causal in its first and highest forms ; 
and also to the modes in which this highest existence is worshipped, 
or by which its being is acknowledged and expressed. 

So that we may regard ¢Aree as the number of the actually ex- 
isting God, and of the modes in which the primal cause is 
self-manifested. Hence it is used wherever the Divine or things 
concerning God are specially referred to. 

This universality of the connection between the number thre 
and the idea of the Original of all existence, seems further to 
imply that there is some essential, and fundamental relation 
between the two; that there is either something in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, or some revelation or tradition, or some 
necessity in the conception of the Divine existence, which is rep- 
resented by this number, and embodied in it. 

The modes in which the various religions of antiquity presented 


their idea of the original, or efticient source of the creation, and 


le. g. Deut., vi, 4. Isaiah, vi, 3 
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its connection with the universe are widely different. The Jew 
had his supreme Jehovah, Who was at the same time maker, 
cause, and governor of all things. The Parsee saw the conflict of 
two hostile spirits mingling their good and evil in the work, and 
on the very matter of creation, or perhaps, regarded them as both 
subordinate to the eternal Zeruane-Akerene, from whom they, 
alike with the original material of the universe, had all proceeded. 
The Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, Norse, Britons, and 
general mass of heathendom had numerous and personal Deities ; 
but mostly with three who were supreme in place and power and 
who received the largest share of honor and devotion. The prac- 
tical worship of the Brahmin is addressed, not to the infinite and im- 
personal Brahman, who is the source and substance of existence, but 
to the three-fold personality throngh whom alone it comes into rela- 
tion to the world and man, viz.: Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 
the Sustainer, and Sheva the Desiroyer, or in another and _ pro- 
found aspect, the Restorer of all things to the infinite reality and 
being from which they had come forth. Nirwana, extinction, is 
only a bare possibility, or potentiality in itself: but the Buddhist 
conceives an activity proceeding from it, through the triple powers 
of Buddha Intelligence, Dharma the Law (or the word of Buddha) 
and Sangha the Congregation of the faithful, or the union of the 
two in a conscious community.’ 

Neither the Tao-ists nor Confucianists have any belief of a per- 
sonality in either the Tao-Way which is the origin of all exis- 
tence, or in the primary evolutions through which this goes out 
for actual creation. Yet both these schools consider the essential 
form of this creative power to be a Zriad. The Confucian calls 
the three elements, Heaven, Earth and Man (more properly hu- 
manity, or human nature), And the Tso-ist makes the Triad to 
be a self-evolved Three-in-one of impersonal potentialities. And 


these Tao-Tsze designates in a most curious coincidence,* by the 


1Max Miiller calls these ‘‘ Buddha, the Law, and the Church,” and adds in a note 


3uddha, Dharma and Sangha are called the Tri-Sarana.”” Dhammapada, p. 247 


* Remusat thinks these are a direct importation of the Hebrew consonants J. H. V 
of the Name Jehovah. Stanislas Julien finds meanings for them in the Chinese: I, 


meaning invisible; Hi, inaudible, and Wei impalpable, and contends that the coinci- 
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same letters as those of the mysterious Hebrew name Je- 
hovah.' “ These three are the three expressions, I, Hi, Wei.” 
(J. H. V.) # #* “ These constitute an existence which in 
its condition of indistinetion or indivision we call Unity. This 
unity is not unity by itself; it is through the Triad that it is 
unity; so also the Triad is not by itself a Triad; it is by the 
unity that it is a Triad. The Triad is thus an Unity-Trine 
(l’unité-trine). It is by the Triad that the unity exists, and thus 
the unity is a Triad-Unity (ou la Trinité-Unité). And this Trine- 
Unity is the evolving power of the universe; for another writer 
says: “ The Unity is the principle of direction, (force, govern 
ment), the Duality is the divisible. The Triad is that which 
effects changes. The Unity of direction is the root, the base ; 
the Duality is the trunk, the body; the principle which works 
the changes is the Divine Spirit. (esprit divin. CHIN). Hence 
it is said all things proceed from the Unity, subsist in the Duality, 
and are complete in the Triad.’ 

Now the one element which is common to the greatest umber of 
these wide ly varied systems is the direct connection of their idea of 
the Divine with the number three. The two factors are indeed as- 
sociated in them although in the Persian the number three is 
apparent only in the forms of devotion. And it is implied, rather 
than definitely expressed in the Hebrew Canonical Scriptures. 

Sut the writings of the Cabalists show that the Jewish Theology 
was only a seeming exception to the general usage ; and that it 
actually did recognize the same fundamental relation of the num- 
ber to the Divine, as found a place in so many other of the relig 
ions and philosophies of the ancient world. The Cabalistic books 
express and illustrate their conception of the triplicity in the Di- 


2 


vine existence in a variety of ways: Some thought that each of 


the three letters J. H. V. of the sacred name was meant to rep- 


dence is merely incidental. There is no contradiction between the facts stated by 
Julien and the opinion of Remusat, and the extensive association of these consonants 
with the name of God in ancient times, seems to confirm the idea that this had in 
some way a common original in them all. Hardwicke p. 315. agrees wlth Julien 
against Remusat. 


' Pauthier, ‘‘Chine Moderne,” p. 353. * Maurice, Indian Antiquities, vol. iv., 203. 
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resent a different relation of His being or manifestation. The 
pious Israelite always had the letter % inscribed on his phylac- 
tery ; and the Book Zohar says: * This isa symbol of the Divine ; 
and the three branches arising out of the one root are an em- 
blem of the Heavenly Father’ named in the text, Deut. vi., 4; 
and who are called Jehovah, Our God, Jehovah.” While their 
celebrated work Jetzovah’ represents the nature of Ged and His 
relation to the universe in a figure strangely analogous to that we 


have just quoted from the Tao-ist Philosopher : 


A tree has roots; from the root arises the stem or trunk; and from the stem pro- 
ceed the branches; and the whole is one tree. There is only this difference among 
them Somewhat is hidden, somewhat manifest; because the root is hidden its in- 
fluence is manifested in the stem; and the stem manifests its influence in the 
branches; so that and for this reason the tree is called one. The Crown (the essen- 
tial Deity) is the hidden root; the three higher intellectualities (mentes) are the 
stem (that in which God is manifested as to His nature;) and there are seven others, 
which are the branches uniting themselves to the stem The seven last are called 
Middath (measures), and are the attributes of God visible in His works; but the 


three primary intellectualities (mentes) are not called Middath 


We may thus say that the number three is so related to the idea 
of the Divine or its manifestation, in so many of the religions of 
the world, that some such reference may very generally be con- 
cluded wherever the number comes into prominence ; and con- 
versely, where such a connection is intended, there, in most of 
these various systems, this number is expressed in words, or em 
bodied in the performance of the act. We do not find the doc- 
trine of a Trinity such as Christian Theology maintains it in any 
one of them, but the association of 77riplicity with whatever form 
the conception of the Divine, or Causal source of the universe has 
ussumed among them does seem to show, that the idea of Three- 
oneness be longs Fundam ntally to the notion of the highest mod of 
hy ind, vr primal origin of the uni Tse, AS this has always heen 
most widely accepted among men. 


Four occurs very frequently and in many religions, though not 


'Patrick, in loco, says these were called The Wonderful Intelligence, The Illumina 
ting Intelligence, The Sanctified Intelligence 
*Maurice iv., 18. Smith’s Bib. Dict., Art., ‘ Frontlets.” 
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so often as the number three. But its associations when it does 
occur, are almost as uniformly with this material present world or 
its conditions as those of three are with the Divine and Crea- 
tive Power. 

Expressions such as the four winds, the four corners of the 
earth, are current among many peoples as synonyms for the 
whole world. The number itself, or collocations of fowr connected 
words, like the often-repeated phrase in Revelation, “ all peoples, 
kindreds, tongues and nations,” is a common mode in the Bible of 
conveying the thought of a world-wide influence or event. So 
are the four armies of Joel, the four chariots of Zechariah, the four 
parts of the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar, and the four beasts 
of Daniel’s vision ; thus, too, the four Cherubim represent the to- 
tality of the Creation as the work of God, and the four Gospels 
the corresponding universal relations of the life of Christ. 

When the three Norse gods had formed the earth out of the 
body of Ymir, they set fowr dwarfs called East, West, North and 
South, one at each of the four corners of the world.’ From the 
body of Brahma proceeded the fowr c/asses of men which form the 
Jour castes into which they divide mankind. The Peruvians had 
no other name by which to designate the nations subject to the 
Incas’ than “the four Quarters of the world.” Their Empire was 
divided into four provinces; the Capital into four sections, and 
Jour great roads led from these to the corresponding provinces of 
the country. According to the cosmogony of the Quechés of 
Guatemala,*® the boundaries of the Heaven were fixed towards the 
four chief winds. And after some ineffectual efforts of the gods 
to form a satisfactory kind of man, they at last sueceeded in crea- 
ting four perfect men; then these four men slept, and four 
women were made for them ; and from these all the people of the 
earth have come. In Yueatan‘ the Creator was imagined to have 
produced four spirits who supported the four corners of the firm- 
ament. And the cross which the Spaniards found as a very com- 


mon symbol among these nations, had probably with its four arms 


1 Mallet, Northern Ant., 404. *Prescott, Conquest of Peru, i, 44. 
*Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific Coast, iii., 45. 


*Bancroft ibid., iii., 57, 281. 
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a connection with these myths. This relation of four to the 
world is distinctly expressed in Hermas’ Shepherd. He sees in 
his vision a woman, the Church, seated on a four-footed chair, 
which means, as he is told, “ That her position is one of strength, 
as the world is kept together by means of the fous elements.” 

In the system of Pythagoras the numeral four belongs to what 
he calls the feminine or earthly numbers; hence relates properly 
only to the world; but it has other and peculiar characters beside 
this with him. He associates it with a mysterious /owr-lettered 
word, which he calls the Tetractys, or Quarternion, and to which 
he attaches a high and sacred importance. This was probably the 
Jewish Divine name J. H. V. H. MHealso unites this number 
with the three preceding numbers, one, two and three; and by 
adding it to them (1+2+3-+-4) produces ten, which is the consum- 
mation of the Decade and the number of completeness. Still 
further, he resolves all numerical relations into fowr. Number, 
Monad, Cube, and Square, and thus the number four stands as the 
signature for all mathematical combinations. In consequence of 
these added and peculiar attributes, Jour has with him a special 
value beside its ordinary meaning in his system. ; and sometimes 1s 
used in one and sometimes in the other of its double signitications. 

The Chinese have the same conception of the relation of the 
first four numbers to the Decade. One of their writers says' *‘ the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, added together make the Decade or entire uni- 
verse; this doctrine had not escaped our ancients, who made it 
the object of their most profound studies and meditations.” One 
of the modes in which they expressed this doctrine was by a iil 
itary evolution. These consist very largely, in the Chinese tactics, 
in the performance of various symbolic actions and arrangements. 
Inthe present case the soldiers form themselves by groups of 
ten into a figure so peculiar, that I transcribe the account from 


Gladische as given in his notes. The soldiers are arranged by tens: 


° , , . ° 
Lesquels montes sur le bouclier l'un de l’autre forment une figure s @ telle 
qu’ on la voit; on appele les soldats aiasi rangés le face des dix, rep ++ * + re- 
sentés par les boucliers qui les cachent (des Gestalt des Zehn oder Zehnheit dar 


gestellt durch die verbergenden Schilde.) 


' Gladische ‘‘die alten Schinesen und die Pythagoreer.” 
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Sut this higher meaning of the four is dependent with the 
Chinese, as with Pythagoras on its relations to the Decade by the 
addition of the previous numerals, and they also call it simply as 
a number, an earthly number.’ 

Hence four must be regarded as generally significant of some- 
thing belonging to the existing world ; and it may rightly be con- 


sidered as the number of the world. 


Five appears very prominently in many nations, in connection 
with things relating to /aw, order, fixed institutions, and 
propriety, whether in their Divine source, or in their earthly 
Jorms. The Bible furnishes a great variety of illustrations: 
the twice five Commandments, the Levitical ordinances nearly 
all arranged in groups of five, the measurements of the 
Tabernacle and temple wherever possible in multiples of 
Jive, and the Law itself contained in a five-fold book, with 
numerous other instances of like associations. The Budd- 
hist devotee must obey the ten precepts of a perfect life, 
and when the Divine Deva announces the coming destruc- 
tion of the world, he must also declare that there may be salva- 
tion for him who avoids the five sins and observes the Jive obliga- 
tions.” The Chinese is pre-eminently the nation of order, and 
they employ the number jive in a great variety of conditions. 
They have five virtues, five elements, five points of the compass, 
Jive kinds of action, and jive essential relations of life, with many 
more, 

The Zend-Avesta prays’ * tell me the right O Ahura, thy jfive- 
fold precept O Mazda.” And when Zarathustra asks, “ what are 
the most acceptable things to the earth?” he is told, “five acts 


are well pleasing to Mazda, jive displeasing, and five which give 


'Pauthier, ibid., “la terre par le nombre quatre.” *Hardwicke ibid., 225. 

*These five are, however, Gladische says, reduced in their philosophical conceptions 
to three, and these are singularly suggestive of the Divine relations as unfolded in 
the Gospel. 

1. Sovereign and subject—Creator and the Universe. 
2. Father and Son—Father of Mankind. 


3. Husband and wife—Christ and the Church. 


‘Spiegel’s translation, 2, 104; 1, 21; 1, 25 
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most contentment.” Plato limits the guests’ at a marriage feast 
in his model State to five, and Browne’ says, “the ancient conceit 
of five surnamed it the number of Justice. The appearance of 
Jive as the fundamental number in so many of the ancient codes of 
laws and ordinances, and its recurrence so frequently in the na- 
tions which were pre-eminent for their observance of law and 
method, fixes the significance of this numeral; and justifies the 
opinion of St. Augustine,’ “that the number five pertains to the 
Law.” In the systems of both Pythagoras and the Chinese it is 
regarded as one of the Heavenly numbers; but does not this 
accord with the conviction so universal in antiquity, and true for 
all ages, that *‘ the seat of Law is the bosom of God,”* and that 
all human law should be the issue and reflex from a Divine origi- 
nal ¢ 


The number s7z is that of the “ 


days in which thou shalt dador, 
and do all that thou hast to do.” It is found most prominently 
in nations ** which have distinct ideas of the creation as the work 
of a maker, or in which the Creator is actively working in the 
existing universe.” 

The Hebrew Scriptures teach that in s¢z days God made the 
Heavens and the Earth, in s¢@ days work may be done,’ siz years 
was the term of enforced labor in the Mosaic code ; in the seventh 
year the slave must go out free. The Persian religion teaches’ 
“ that God “ made the world in a year, in sz creative acts ; hence 
they have six yearly festivals commemorative of these successive 
stages.” With them, too, man was created on the sixth day. 
Clement of Alexandria says, “in the Barbarian Philosophy’ the 
world of sense is assigned to the number siz, And sz is among 
the Pythagoreans the Genital number.” The division of the his- 
tory of the world into sw ages, after which is to come its destrue- 
tion, and renovation to a higher state, has always been a favorite 


theory in the Christian Church ; and is fonnd also among certain 


Pluto Laws, Bk. 6., C. 18 *Garden of Cyrus 
‘On St. John Tractate, xxv *Hooker, Book 1, xvi. 8 
°Ex., xxxi, 15 *Bleek’s Notes to Spiegel, 2, 7 


Stromata, Book v. 14. 
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of the Hindoo sects." The number of the wings of the Cherubim, 
emblems of God’s creative and sustaining work in nature is also 
80a. 

The distinctive idea in most of the relations of this numeral is 
that of work, effort, active energy, whether divine or human, good 
or bad. Hermas’ Shepherd * implies this when he sees in vision 
six young men building a great tower, and is told, ‘‘ These are the 
holy angels who were first created, and to whom the Lord handed 
over His whole creation, that they might increase, and build up 
and rule over (7. e., do God’s work in) it.” It has been called 
by many the number of completeness ; but none of its connections 
necessarily involve this, The obvious reference ot well nigh all 
its associations is to work: this may in some cases be a completed 
or perfect work ; but in others it points quite as significantly to 
“ Life’s endless toil and endeavor.” In either case its own especial 
symbolism is to the act, or effort, or results of work. 

Seven, like rues, is of such wide and varied occurrence that 
only a few examples of its innumerable applications can be given. 
It was called by the Pythagoreans * “ the prince and governor of 
all things.” In the Bible seven is the hallowed or divine day ; the 
seven colored Bow is the token of the Covenant. All the great 
festivals are related to sevens of days, weeks or years. Seven is 
associated in most of the Eastern nations with the formalities of 
an oath, or covenant. The gifts of the Holy Spirit are seven in 
number.’ Wisdom is said* to have her house builded of seven 
pillars; seven are the spirits before the throne of God; seven 
churches, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, complete the 
cycle of the spiritual history of the world. The Jews, Assyrians, 
Arabs, Hindus, Persians, Egyptians, and many others made use 
of a week of seven days.“ The Vedas of the Brahmins were 
revealed through seven saints called Rishis. Greece had her seven 
wise men, The Hindu god Agni or fire was called’ “ the seven- 


' Indian Wisdom, p, 129. * Hermas, 335. *Cudworth, 2, 52 
*Is. xi. 2. Rev. i 4. * Prov. ix. 1. 
* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 2, 282. The Chinese used cycles of five days. So also 


the Aztecs of Mexico. 


7 Indian Wisdom, 16, 18. 
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rayed god;” “the chariot of the sun is drawn by seven horses ;” 
“Time is like a brilliant steed with seven rays,” and 
“ Like a seven-wheeled, seven-naved car moves on ; 
His rolling wheels are all the worlds, 
His axle Immortality.’ 

Buddha is said to be possessed of “ a seven-fold-gift mind." Rome’ 
always spoke only of her seven hills, though several of these were 
no more than mere rises, and there were other equally marked 
rises beyond this number.” Plutarch* thinks the number of the 
Senate of Sparta was 28, “ because of the peculiar fitness of that 
number as being 74.” Seven was the number of the Planets 
in many of the ancient astronomies. And the Temple of Birs- 
Nimrud at Babylon was built in seven receding and ascending 
stages, each named after one of the planets, and painted of its 
peculiar color. It is called in the inscription found under its 
base, “ The Temple of the seven lights of the Earth,” and its 
‘great builder, Nebuchadnezzar, prays, “ May it last through the 
seven ages.” * The same reference and number were expressed in 
the structure, whether real or mythical, of the Median Capital 
Eebatana, which was enclosed in a series of seven concentric 
walls. Seven chief spirits or Amesha-Speritas ruled the 
Persian world of light or goodness; and seven Devas or Evil 
Spirits were co-rulers in the Empire of the Prince of Darkness ; 
and in accord with this symbolism the Royal Council of the Per- 
sian Realm was composed of seven Princes. The religion of the 
Egyptians was peculiarly devoted to this number. It was associ- 
ated with all their more important religious acts and festivals. 
The age of Osiris when killed by Typhon was 7 x4, 28 years: his 
body was cut in 72,14 pieces: the number of the Judges of 
the deeds done in the body was (7x6, the numeral of works) 42. 
7 or 42 were the days of mortification of the Priests after any act 
of defilement or impurity; and seventy days were devoted to the 


mourning for the dead. In the Queché Legend, after the four 


| Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 286. * Niebulr’s Rome, Translation, 1, 298. 
* Lycurgus. 


* Rawlinsen’s Herodotus, 2, 485. 
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men were created, who were the progenitors of the human family,’ 
they prayed for light, and when none came they set out for a 
place called the seven caves or ravines; and there they received 
gods, each man as the head of a family, a god. 

Most of these uses of seven have a reference to some direct asso- 
ciation of the divine and human ; and this mostly in the way of 
benefits. It is the number of the rest-day, of the covenant of 
blessing, of the place where men find God, of the spirits of God, 
of the planets that give man light, of the Church. In nature the 
three primal colors unfold into the seven-rayed beauty of the prism, 
the three primal sounds develop the seven notes which form univer- 
sal harmony. All these confirm the very ancient signification 
which makes seven the n umber of God’s manifested lowe for man ; 
hence the especial number of the Church and of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the acts of worship in which the divine relation to man 
is especially acknowledged and expressed. It contrasts very strik- 
ingly with the number five, as to the peoples or systems in which 
the two are respectively prominent. /%ve is a leading number 
among such people as the Chinese, where law is the controlling 
element, and where there is little or no conception of a spiritual 
relationship to God ; while seven appears with equal prominence 
in just those where worship, the sense of man’s dependence on a 
helping God, is an essential principle, as the Egyptians and the 
Jews. It was most probably the influence of this symbolism 
which fixed the number of the Sacraments at seven. 

It may be premature, but we pause here to draw attention to 
the obvious advance, development of meaning, which is presented 
by the numbers that have already come before us. One has a 
clear reference to the oNE ORIGINAL and cause of all things; Two to 
the totality of creation ; ‘rHREx implies the triple mode of the divine 
existence ; FouR the actual world in which we are and live; FIvE 
the Law of God and its reflex in human laws and ordinances ; six 
action, work, the doom of man in all his earthly life; seven God 


as the giver of all good and perfect gifts to man. 


' Bancroft ibid., iii. 50. 
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Following this, the number r1enr is found in fitting harmony 
with the advancing thought, to be related in its significance 
and uses to the idea of man’s elevation to a high r, better state of 
life , or his de liverance from the é wils of some pre sent state % This 
is its import in 2 Pet., ii, “God spared Noah the eighth,’ a 
preacher of righteousness.” So also in 1 Pet., iv. 20, “the ark 
wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved.” ight is connected 
with the Chinese traditions of the Deluge, and plays a large part 
in their Cosmogony.’ The primary division of their original mat- 
ter or Kx is into e¢ght principles ; the representation of these in a 
series of symbolical diagrams constitutes the sacred e¢g/t Kua, or 
symbols of their most ancient and most sacred book the Y-King. 
In these diagrams, heaven and earth are the father and mother, 
the remaining s7r are styled the six children. Three males which 
are triplications of heaven, and three females which are triplica- 
tions of earth. These are not as yet personalities, rather are they 
elemental powers. From them came also the primal humanity: 
this also is as yet impersonal, but contains both the male and _ fe- 
male principles in itself, and along with heaven and earth, making 
the three great powers by which the present universe was formed. 
From this primal man came the existing race of men in which the 
masculine and feminine are separate. A Deluge overwhelmed the 
world which was thus formed ;. and only cght persons of the race 
escaped. These were Fuh-hi, his wife, his three sons, and his 
sons’ wives: and ofthese children of Fuh-hi has the whole of the 
present earth (at least the Chinese part of it) been overspread. 

Man’s nature had, according to the Brahmins, e7g/? original 
perfections,’ which were lost by sin ; and these will be restored 
when Vishnu comes on his white horse in his final Avatar or In- 
carnation to destroy the present world and introduce a new age of 
righteousness and peace. The name of the eighth god of the 
celebrated Kabiri is Esmun, which means the etg/th ; and he is 
identified with the Greek .Esculapius, the god of healing. 

The ceremonial relations of this number accord also with its 


1 roy oydoov.” “ Person,” not in the Greek. 
7 McClatchie Royal Asiatic Journal, vol. xvi. * Hardwicke ibid., 214, 231 
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other references to the idea of deliverance, or a higher state. Cir- 
cumcision was on the eighth day, the eighth day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, “ that great day of the feast,’ commemorated the en- 
trance into the land of promise. The great feasts of the Jews 
always lasted over seven days, and the eighth day, like the first, 
was an occasion of peculiar solemnity. And the Resurrection of 
Christ was on the eighth day as they counted in their religious 
calendar. So that it may properly be called the number of a 
higher life, or as Westcott has named it,' ‘ The figure of resurrec- 
tion or new birth.” And this was the significance attached to it 
very constantly with the early Fathers. Some of them thought 
that there were seven gradations in the heavens, -but that the 
highest bliss was with the Father in the eghth. Hence Clement of 


“those in whom there is no guile do not remain 


Alexandria says,’ 
in the seventh place, the place of rest, but are promoted to the 
heritage of divine beneficence, which is the eighth grade.” He 
also calls this e¢ghth sphere “a kind of period of recompense of 
what has been promised.” St. Barnabas says,* “I (God) shall 
make a beginning of the eigAth day, that is the beginning of an- 
other world, wherefore we keep the eighth day with joyfulness on 
which Jesus rose from the dead,” and Justin‘ calls “ Noah a sym- 
bol of the eighth day wherein Christ rose trom the dead.” 

Nine is sometimes used as a sort of mystic three times three ; 
but this is rather an emphasizing of three by tiple repetition, than 
a specific reference to the numeral itself. As a numeral we have 
found fewer associations with n/ne than any other of the Decade. 

The Norse gave more prominence to it than most other nations. 
“They offered their most solemn sacrifices every ninth month. 
These continued nine days, and every day they offered nine vic- 
tims, and Hela is the ruler over the nine kingdoms of the dead.’ 
Clement of Alexandria, * speaks of it as ‘the region of the uni- 
verse (or heaven) that wanders not.” This is explained by the 
notion held by some of the ancients that the universe consisted of 


nine concentric spheres, of which’ the ninth is the outside, and 


' Introduction to Gospels, 284. *Clem., Alex., 2, 284, 367, 387. 
’ Barnabas xv *Trypho, exxxviii. 


* Mallet. ®Stromata, Book 2, xi., Book 6, xvi. *Cudworth 2, 127, note. 
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comprehends and encloses all the rest, the Supreme God. So like- 
wise the Chinese’ consider Heaven and earth as arranged in nine 
spheres, and their primeval all-embracing heaven or Shangte is 
the outermost and all-containing sphere. Clement of Alexandria, 
divides the soul into ten faculties, and calls the ninth the ruling 
faculty of the soul. And it was also the number that was thought 
especially effective in curing diseases of the mind.’ 

In the absence of any decisive associations to fix the symbolical 
import of nine, we follow what seems to be the general bearing of 
the references given, and the analogy of the previous numbers and 
call it the number of the ruling or controlling government of God. 
This seems confirmed by a remark of Bunsen in his analysis of 
the Phenician alphabet. In this the various letters have a sym- 
bolical as well as vocal significance, and the eighth letter as well 
as number refers to the Healing God as the Deity expressed by it, 
while * the ninth, which corresponds to the yodh of the Hebrews, 


“stands for the Lord, the disposing God.” 


Tren at the same time completes the Decade, and concludes 
what may be called the alphabet of the Symbolic Numbers. The 
significance of all the numbers above fen is derived trom the com- 
bined significance of the simple numbers that enter into them. 
And this is very generally dependent on the factors whose mu/(ti- 
plication bas produced the higher number. 

Ten is by almost universal opinion the expression of complete- 
ness or finality. The fen plagues complete the punishment of 
Egypt; the fen words embrace the substance of the Divine Law 
to man, ete. 

As a multiple it carries the same associations with it ; or some- 
times as 100 or 1,000 is used as simply @ rownd number; meaning 
a large quantity. 

Beside these definite relations, the number ¢en is also regarded 


as a symbolical expression of the concrete totality of things, as one 


'McClatchie R, A. J., xvi. *Hippolytus Ante Nic. Lib. 1, 123, note 
Bunsen’s Egypt, iv., and also certain of the Gnostic systems which symbolize 
the alphabet, make the nine mutes to represent the Father or the Supreme God in 


contrast with the Logos or Saviour. Hippolytus 1. 251. 
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is of the primal unity in which they were all contained, and from 
which they have proceeded. And it is very often, especially in 
philosophical speculations, presented in this connection. 

Thus Pythagoras held that it comprehends all arithmetical and 
musical proportions, and hence called it “ the perfect number.” ' 
So Aristotle says, “ the Decade seems to be a thing that is perfect.” 
And in his Logic, substance and its nine accidents embrace all the 
essential possibilities of existence. The Chinese * in like manner 
“thought that all nature, as well as all things are completed in 
the Decade,” “ the Decade is the completion of the numbers (die 
Vallendung der Zahlen) and they represent the universe by a 
character composed of three crosses which rest on a horizontal 
line, or are united by a common cross line. This character is 
called Che, which signifies ten. The simple character for ten is a 
plain single cross; hence each cross of the ¢iree means ten ; but 
this is repeated thrice in this character, so as thereby to signify 
the all-embracing character of the ¢en, and in this of the universe.” 

This brings us to the end of our examination of the numbers 
of the Decade. A reference to the several numerals will show 
the special meaning which has been assigned to each, and the asso- 
ciations on which these significations have been deduced ; but for 


convenience, we will place them here together and in their order. 


One is the number of the primal source and cause of all things. 
The one, all-containing, all-producing, originating God. 
Two indicates the totality of the created universe. It in- 
cludes all that has been made, heaven and earth, mind 
and matter, the visible and invisible together. 
Taree is the mode of the Divine existence in Triunity, God as 
He really exists ; hence, also, is used with anything especially 
divine and holy. 
Four looks to this actual world, and almost always has 
a reference to events or influences that concern the 
present life. 
Five gives the thought of law, order, propriety, and the Divine 


Lawgiver. 


' Aristotle Metaphysics, 122. * Gladische as above, 52, 60. 
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Srx suggests all forms of work, effort or activity ; but mostly 
work having some reference to the present world. 
Seven is the number of the love of God to man, the sign of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Church. 
Erent brings visions of a higher state, or better life, points 
to the resurrection, to the new birth, and any act or state 
of deliverance. 
Nine seems to belong to God as the Ruler over all; perhaps 
means the time when the kingdom shall be delivered to the 
Father and God shall be all in all. 
Tren completes, concludes the whole, and _ itself means 
completeness, finality, the perfect end of all God’s works, 


as one is that perfection in its original. 


The universe has gone through all its cycles; has manifested 
all God’s purposes, and is eternally complete in Him trom Whom 


it came, and Whom it thus displays. 


Il. 


We have endeavored to establish the specific value of each 
of the numerals as a symbol, by a comparison of their associations 
in the various systems of which they form a part. 

Our next inquiry is, if their significance depend on any common 
principle, and if so, what this is ? 

The opinion that there is an essential relation between certain 
things and certain numbers was held by many of the deep thinkers 
of the ancient world. Many of them, too, felt what modern sci- 
ence has demonstrated, that number, mathematics lies at the base 
of all the phenomena of nature. They believed in a union of 
the elements in harmony with the laws of number, and they 
dreamed of a proportional rhythm in the distances of the planets.’ 

The importance of this relation between things and numbers 
was recognized by most of the Grecian and Roman Philosophies, 
but it was especially prominent in the schools of the Pythagore- 


' According to Hippolytus they said (vol. 1, 28) “It is neither credible nor possible 
that these distances should be independent of harmonious and proportional princi- 


ples,” and he gives a table of their distances when so calculated. 
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ans. Aristotle says,’ “they appear to consider number to be a 
first principle, and as it were, a material cause of entities, (vAyv 
rows over), and as both their passive conditions and habits,” 
“that the elements of numbers are the elements of all entities,” 
“that numbers are the first and entire of nature, that the entire 
heaven is composed of numbers, and is a harmony and a number.” 
They also connect the numbers with abstract ideas and subjects 
of pure thought. To give an instance, they say such a peculiar 
property of number is Justice, and such is soul and mind, and 
such is opportunity. Plato likewise refers often to this intellect- 
ual character of number.’ ‘It is among the things which lead to 
pure reason. It compels the soul to reason on abstract numbers 
without advancing numbers which ure visible and tangible bodies ; 
it powerfully turns the soul to the knowledge of eternal being and 
the generation of truth.”* The author of the remarkable Psendo- 
Platonic Dialogue Epinomis, places the distinctive characteristic 
of man in his faculty of using number as an instrument of thought. 
He says, “acertain god gave this to man,” “but the greatest 
need is of numbers in the abstract, not of such as are connected 
with bodies, but of the generation and power of the odd and 
even.” Gladische * shows that the Chinese entertain similar opin- 
ions, and says, “they build on numbers the entire system of the 
universe, and the harmony that rules in the moral as well as the 
natural world.” And the Hebrew Scriptures show that they rec- 
ognized the same relation of the universe to number by several of 
their allusions to the weight, and measure, and number of various 
objects in the world of nature. 

Niebuhr’* asserts further the influence of a doctrine of numbers 
in most of the political arrangements of antiquity, and says, “ the 
numbers in the political divisions of antiquity were never arbi- 
trary; and when we find an unusual one we are curious to inquire 
into its meaning.” ‘* A violation in the numerical forms of any 


people, whether by excess or deficiency, was deemed intolerable, 


' Aristotle (Bohn) Metaphysics, Bk. 1, ©. 5, 8, 6 ? Republic, Bk. vii. x 


*Timzus, xxvii. * Bohn’s Plato, vol. vi. ® Gladische ibid. 53 


* History of Rome, I. 259, II. 62. 15. 
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and when such a break occurred it was remedied by a remodeling 
of the whole body.” These forms were settled in every nation 
and were “determined by an hereditary law peculiar to each 
people ;” thus zen was the fundamental number of Etruria, and 
among the Romans three or 3X10.  “ These numerical specula- 
tions characterize the chronology of Asia, and are never acci- 
dental.” 

But further, wide-spread as was this recognition of the signifi- 
cance of numbers, it was almost everywhere accompanied with 
the idea that there was a distinctive principle in numbers upon 
which their significance depended, and that was their character 
as odd or even. That there was an essential difference between 
those which were odd and those that were even, and that their 
meaning was derived from this relation. 1, 3,5, 7,9 being the 
odd numbers, and 2, 4, 6, 8, 1U constituting the even series. And 
in all these speculations the odd numbers were invariably re- 
garded as in some way related to the good or Divine * and the 
even to the earthly or evil and imperfect. The systems of the 
Pythagoreans and Chinese rest entirely on this idea; and it is 
casually referred to by many other authorities. Aristotle states 
the Pythagorean notion very clearly: ‘ the elements of number 
are the odd and the even:' the even ts finite, the odd infinite; and 
they make a series of principles in contraries based on these; on 
the one side is the infinite, the odd, unity, male, rest, light, good. 
On the other the //mited, the even, plurality, motion, darkness, 
evil.” “* The first monad—one or unity—becomes a principle of 
the numbers, and is a ma/e procreating all the numbers ; and the 
duad is a female which is denominated even.” The Chinese 
conception as developed by Gladische is identically the same. 
“ The origin of all things is number, and definitely the opposition 
of the odd and even.” These are also considered as identified, 
the odd with Yang the male principle, or Heaven, and Yn the 
Semale with the even or the Earth. So that 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 are called 
the Heavenly numbers, and 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, the numbers of the 
Earth, or Earthly numbers.” “One (unity) contains both these 


principles of the odd and even, the co-ordination and unity of 


' Metaphysics, Bk. I. 5. 
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which brings forth the att. Out of | goes 2 and the 3, and with 
these the earthly (2) and the heavenly, (3), or earth and heaven.” ' 
But this idea, although more clearly expressed by the Chinese 
and Pythagoreans than by any others, is more or less apparent in 
a great number of the ancient systems; and is acknowledged by 
many of the Christian Fathers as the principle on which the 
meaning of the symbolical numbers was to be interpreted. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria refers to it several times, and makes one very 
curious application of the idea of duality:* “the angels were 
hurled to earth, not having reached the stage of oneness by ex- 
tracting themselves from the propensity to that of Duality.” 
There can be very little doubt, we think, but in the principle 
here elaborated we have the key to the understanding of the 
whole system of numerical symbolism of antiquity, both in the 
Bible, as well as among the other religions and philosophies of 
the ancient world. Its occurrence in so many and so widely sep- 
arated nations is a strong presumption in its favor, and when we 
apply it to the significations actually belonging to the several nu- 
merals, we see from the table on the previous page, in which they 
are arranged in order, that they all fall into complete and _ fitting 
harmony with it. The odd numbers all do have a reference to the 
essentially Divine ; 1, in his essence ; 3, in his mode of existence ; 
5, in his characte ras Lawgiver ¢ 7, as dispensing love to man ¢ 
and 9, as Supreme Ruler over all things. So, the even 
have a more creaturely relation; 2, to the Creation as a whole ; 4, 
this our world ; 6, work in or for the world ; and 8, the earth 
and man elevated to a higher state. While the double series read 
in combination presents a theology simple enough to be a_primi- 
tive Revelation, and complete enough to be evolved through all 


the ages. 


1—God the original source of all things, in the beginning 
2—Oreated the Heavens and the Earth. And existing 
3—In His triunity of essential distinctions, formed 





' Hardwicke, 302, quotes a still more definite expression of the idea, ‘‘ The one is 


the ground of all existence ; and the two is cause of the actual manifestations.” 


*Clem. Alex. 2, 439. 
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4—The present Earth and world in which we dwell ; and 
5—As its great Lawgiver gives Laws to it and us, while 

6—We do our work of good or vil in it: and He displays 
7—His blessed and eternal love to us, elevating us 

8—To His new and resurrection life; where 
9—He reigns Lord over all blessed forever. 

10—And all things are complete in Him, who is the end and 

consummation of the universe, as He is its original and 


cause. 


A correspondence such as this between the observed facts of the 
several numbers, the history of the principle involved, and the 
fundamental truths of all right Theology can hardly be a mere 
coincidence ; there are too many elements concerned to make this 
probable. It is far more likely that the symbolical character of 
numbers rested on some such common ground as has been stated ; 
especially as this was so fully announced in several of the 
systems, and is referred to more or,less clearly in almost all the 
others. 

Will it be said that all this is too elaborate and mystical to have 
occupied the minds of men in those early ages? It certainly 
would not be likely to occur to the men of our day, who see only 
what is concerned with the material. But the more the writings 
and spirit of those men are studied, the more it will be felt that 
such-like deep relationships and subtle symmetries were just the 


kind of things they did think about and seek to penetrate. 


ITI. 


It should be the subject of a volume rather than the end 
of a short article, to enter on the History of Numerical Symbol- 
ism in its application to the Bible, and in the construction of ‘The- 
ologies. All that can be attempted is to indicate the importance 
of such a history for a full understanding of the subject, and to 
express the hope that it will receive the attention it deserves from 
the expositors and historical theologians of the future. 

The most obvious application of Symbolical Numbers to Serip- 
ture interpretation, is that of defin ing the character or relations of 
the act or incident with which they are connected. When, as 


69 
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Swedenborg says,’ “ they 7 semble certain adjectwes to substan- 
tives, denoting some quality in the things.” ° 

The numerals within the Decade are the alphabet of their fun- 
damental truths. The meanings of the higher numbers, above 
the Decade, are compounds of those of the simple numerals of 
which they are composed. Sometimes these are derived from the 
significations of the numbers whose addition has produced the 
compound number; but this is not the ordinary principle; the 
import of the complex number is almost universally a combina- 
tion of the meanings of the simple numerals which have been 
multiplied together to produce tt. 

Thus twELvk, which is so prominent in the political organiza- 
tions of antiquity, and was also the number of the Apostles ; was 
a multiple of 3x4, implying the Divine acting in the world—an 
idea in strict accordance with the universal opinion of the ancient 
nations, that “ the powers that be are ordained of God.” And in 
the number twelve of the Apostles there may be thus implied 
that to them and their successors was committed by Divine 
authority the Episcopate, the oversight and direction of the Church 
of Christ.’ 

Forry is the number of the days of fasting,.and other means 
of purification, and especial communion with God ; and finds its 
explanation in the 5X8, (the Law and the higher life), expressive 
of the highest type of spiritual life attainable under or through 
devotion to the law, or of legal consecration and preparation for 
a higher state and work. So Moses fasted forty days betore he 
received the Law, Jesus forty days before He enterson His Messi- 
anic work, and Israel was disciplined in obedience forty years in 
the Wilderness, preparatory to passing into the blessed land of 
promise. 

Forty-two are the Prophetical months of the consummation of 
the Apocalyptical vision ; they are 67, the period after which 
(6) the work of (7) God's grace will attain its culmination and 


manifest its Divine glory to the universe. 


‘Dictionary of correspondences. Art. Number. 


*70, in the same way, would refer to the whole body of the ministry of the grace 


of God 
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The multiplying of any number, simple or compound, by fen, 
intensifies its meaning or enlarges its scope, but does not change 
its character. We think this is applicable to the three hundred 
and ninety days of the symbolical destruction of Israel by Ezek- 
iel.’ He wants to represent a siege against Jerusalem for forty 
days, and to lay the iniquity of the house of Israel upon it tor 
three hundred and ninety days. The reterence in this is not, it 
seems to us, so much the meaning of three hundred and ninety 
derived from its multiples, but to the well-known relation of the 
number thirty-nine to punishment, forty, less one (39) was the 
highest number of stripes that could be inflicted as a chastisement 
under the Law. Israel would receive all the Divine penalties to 
their utmost extent, but would attain no trie correction: the 
punishment would be fruitless ; Israel would be destroyed, but 
Judah in her captivity would (40) be purified and return again for 
a time to her country and the favor of her God. Stix hundred 
and sirty-sic is another multiple by fen. It is siz repeated, inten- 
sified, carried to its highest point. Man, simply as man, apart 
trom, and short of the love of God may work, and toil, and labor 
to the end; and all that he can ever gain is only earthly, and 
essentially temporal and animal.’ The number of the beast and 
the number of the man areone. We need not go any tarther for 
the evidence of this, than the fact that a large school of modern 
scientists mantains that man and the brute creation differ only in 
degree, and not in kind. 

We have given the above not in any sense as entering on the 
exposition of the numbers in Biblical interpretation, but only in 
the way of a statement and illustration of the mode in which they 


may be analyzed when they occur “ like adjectives” to the events 


' Ezek. iv 
*There is, however, a suggestive connection. We resolve it into 10x3x13, and 
give 13 the significance of the numerals 4 and 9, whose addition may compose it. Four as 


this world, and nine the ruling God, and regard it as significant of 


devotion to 

world as its God, or of Apostasy to “the God of this world.” It has been called the 
schism number, but the meaning thus deduced from its component numerals is 
equally applicable, and more in harmony with the uniform principle of giving a mean- 


ing to the complex number derived from its constituents in the Decade 


* Rey. xiii., 18. 


— 
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and things with which they are associated. Thus read they give 
a double significance to many portions of the Bible. We have 
not only the simple text, but this is enriched by a suggestion of 
its relation to deeper truths that underlie and often give its main 
importance to the passage. 

There is another way in which the Symbolism of Numbers is 
applied to Scripture exposition. This is through the numerical 
value of certain words or passages in the Bible text. 

To understand this we must bear in mind that the numbers are 
expressed in both the Hebrew and the Greek by the letters of 
their alphabets ; the letters as they come in order being really the 
figures for the corresponding numeral up to the Decade ; and after 
these each letter stands for some number to which it has been ap- 
propriated. In consequence of this, every word in both these 
languages is at the same time a number, or a collection of num 
bers, according as the number-letters of the word were read con- 
tinuously, multipiied into each other or added together. Thus a 
phrase may derive a special significance from the numbers which 
enter into its constitution, and a name, have a symbolical import 
according to the numerical value of its letters, “ I am 4 (Alpha) 
and Q (Omega),” would give the meaning I am (4)—1—God, 
and (.)——800—Salvation, the same in meaning as the Hebrew of 
Jesus which is Jehovah—salvation. While the sum of the letters 
of the name Jesus gives 888, (/, 10, H, 8, =, 200, 0, 70, 1, 400, 
=, 200), a most significant expression of the idea of a deliverance 
and higher life. And the total of the letters in the Greek word 
for Dove (the Holy Spirit) is again 801, another expression for 
Salvation and God. 

The application of this mode of study opens the entire text of 
the Bible to the operation of Numerical Symbolism. This is the 
tield which has been most assiduously worked in the laborious in- 
vestigations of the “Thorough Inquiry” of Dr. Mahan, and 
which has given in connection with his other lines of research, a 
vast amount of curious and suggestive analogies, and symmetries 
of internal structure and hidden meaning. 

This was also a favorite line of study with the Cabalistic ex- 
positors of the Hebrew text; and they devoted a large portion of 


their time and thought to the invention, and application of all sorts 
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of devices for evolving what they thought the secret meaning of 
the original, and deducing their peculiar notions from its words 
and numbers. 

We meet with references to the interpretation of especial num- 
bers in both Philo and Josephus. The early Fathers assigned a 
prominent position to the study of the subject, and employed it 
largely in their searches after mystical relations between various 
portions of the Bible, and subtle analogies between secular and 
sacred history. Some of the Gnostic systems also, are almost 
wholly based on their conception of the inherent relations between 
certain numbers and corresponding ideas in Philosophy and Rev- 
elation. 

We had intended to enter at some length into the history of 
certain of these speculations, but have already over-passed our 
limits, and can only give a few examples of the modes in which 
the supject was dealt with by some of the more prominent Theo 
logians of the early Christian ages. 

The Gnostics endeavored to treat Theology in a more scientific 
method than the orthodox Theologians, and sought its basis in 
the fundamental relations of Deity to thought and nature. In 
this relationship, numbers was an essential element. The one 
common principle of all their systems was the emanation from 
the Bythos, or Depth of the Divine Infinitude, of groups of exis 
tences called fons. The number and character of these ex- 
pressed their conception of the Divine attributes, and His relations 
to the world, both as its Former and Saviour. ‘The Infinite was 
the undiscriminated unity. The ons were its modes of action, 
and were unfolded from it, like the after numbers from the one (1). 
And these numbers embodied the totality of the Divine attributes 
or modes of manifestation. Thus, in the system of Valentinius : 
From the Depth and Silence came “ Mind and Truth ;” from 
these “* The Word and Life;” then ** Man and The Church,” and 
so on to thirty, because 3 x 10 exhausts the fulness (Pleroma)* of 


the Divine relations to the univérse. And Basilides calls his 


' Hippolytus, Lrenzeus 


*Col. ii, 8. The Apostle says, in Jesus dwelt the ‘* Pleroma ot the Godhead 


bodily.” 
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chief ruler or Archon Abraxas, because the sum of the letters of 
this word, counted as numbers, amounts to three hundred and 
sixty-five, and he is supreme over three hundred and _ sixty-five 
heavens or regions of the universe, which are represented each by 
one of the days of the year, and contain all things that exist. 

Most of them place their Saviour in the e¢ghth region, or make 
him the chief of e¢ght Supreme ons, whom they designate as the 
Ogdoad. While the saving influence is exercised in a lower 
sphere, which is called the seventh or the Hebdomad. 

They were also fond of analyzing the alphabet into sacred con- 
stituents, the different style and numbers of the letters being 
made significant of corresponding spiritual realities. The nine 
mutes which were unpronouncable by themselves, represented the 
Father who was also unspeakable. The iota, I, the “jot” of the 
Gospel, the yodh of the Hebrew, was the first letter of the name 
Jesus, also was the number fen, hence both the numlgr and 
the letter were symbols of His sacred being. This will explain a 
very curious expression in the Apostolic Constitutions: ' “ Thou 
hast known the Deeade, and hast believed in the Iota, the first 
letter of the name of Jesus.” It is doubtless this sacred meaning 
ot the letters which is alluded to in the legend of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, * that when the master of Jesus in His childhood, began 
to teach Him the alphabet, He pronounced Alpha, and when the 
teacher bade Himsay Beta, He replied: * Tell me first the mean- 
ing of Alpha,” which the master not being able to do, the Child 
instructed him in them all. 

The orthodox Fathers protested strongly against making the 
Bible thus bend to preconceived numerical or philosophical theo 
ries; but at the same time themselves tind very many hints and 
analogies in the numbers which actually do enter into the text. 
Thus Hippolytus in commenting on Prov. xxx. 15, * there are 
three things that are never satistied ; yea, four: say not it is not 


enough,” adds ;* “in naming four he means universal lust.” Again 


' Ante-Nicene Lib., p. 58 
* Ante-Nicene Lib., 94-122. 


71. 434 
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on Prov. ix. 1, “ Wisdom hath raised her seven pillars,” that is 
the fragrant grace of the Holy Spirit, as [saiah saith, “ the seven 
A writer whose works are 


1 


spirits of God shall rest on him.” 
found with those of Hippolytus applies the numbers in some very 
thoughtful suggestions, and some which are very fanciful ; the 
failure in these ancient expositors being as with most of those in 
later times, the lack of a clear and settled principle on which they 
may be interpreted. He says,’ “ There are one hundred and fifty 
Psalms, for the number fifty is sacred ;” and they contain ‘three 
such for the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.”* The Eighth Psalm is called, ‘‘ on the wine presses,” as 
it comprehends the perfection of fruits; for the time of the en- 
joyment of the fruits of the true vine could not be before the 
eighth.”* He also reters to the remission of the fitty and the 
tive hundred pence as of “ that which was legal/y due.” Lreneus 
implies that four was the number of the Gospels, to express their 
relation to the whole world.’ He says that, ** So these three years 
I come seeking fruit,” of the fig tree, means the ¢/ree dispensa- 
tions of Adam, Noah and Moses, which had preceded the coming 
of Jesus. And points out that the’ seventy-two generations of 
our Lord in St. Luke which lead back to Adam, corresponds to 
the number which the Jews always assigned as that of all the na 
tions of the earth. While St. Augustine explains the number 
twelve of the Apostles as those who have made known the Trinity 
through the four quarters of the world, and Justin Martyr,” in an- 
other aspect, as especially significant of “those who depend on 
the power of Christ,” and “sound out His voice to the people 
like the twelve bells on the robe of the High Priest in the tem- 
ple.” 

There are besides these, other lines of the relations of 
numbers deserving of study, to which we cannot even allude. 


We name only the very curious and interesting harmonies in 


' Hippolytus. I. 69. * Ante-Nicene Library, vol. vi. 499. 


*A very beautiful suggestiveness is found by reading the simple factors in their 


meanings. 3x5x10, the highest expression of the Divine under the law 
*So in the Septuagint * See under she number 8. * Trenveus I, 293 


” [bid. I. 360. *Justin Martyr, 139. 
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chronology, to some of which Browne drew attention in his ‘‘ Ordo 
Seeculorum,” and which have also been largely investigated by 
Dr. Mahan. We must refer those who wish to know anything 
of these, as well as to obtain a fuller knowledge of the latest re- 
sults of scholarly research on the whole subject of the Biblical 
use of numbers, to the pages of the two elaborate works at the 
head of this paper. We feel sure that no one can give any real 
care to this subject and not see more clearly into many portions 
of the Bible than would otherwise be possible. Even in the 
bare outline we have been able to present, it will be recog- 
nized as a most important element in that study, which under the 
names of Comparative Theology, or The Science of Religion, is 
now recalling the thoughts of many of our ablest inquirers to the 
old, but ever interesting questions of the relation of the religion 
of the Hebrews to the religions and history of all the other por- 


tions of the family of man. 


J. F. GARRISON. 














BISHOPS AS PIONEERS. 


Modesty is a virtue of great price; but should not be pushed so 
far as to impose upon others the credit and the responsibility of 
plans and courses of action which really belong to ourselves. 
Particularly is this true of the policy of masses of men in any 
capacity, and especially in the Church. There is danger of a fal- 
sification of history, with all its attendant evils, when we attempt 
to claim for methods original with ourselves, the sanction of Chris- 
tian antiquity. If in new and untried positions it has fallen to 
the lot of our generation to devise new ways of carrying out the 
Master’s will, let us freely claim these ways as our own. So we 
shall be prepared to consider them far more fairly, and to modify 
and improve them as occasion demands, without feeling that we 
are in danger of laying rash hands upon usages sanctioned by an- 
tiquity. This is said notin regard to practices to which we 
have been driven only by necessity, and for which we urge no 
reason except our inability to amend our ways-—such as the neg- 
lect of discipline, and the ownership of pews ; but of those things 
also in which we rejoice and which in their practical working 
seem to very many to approve the piety and wisdom with which 
they have been devised. 

In the latter class must be unhesitatingly placed the modern 
and chiefly American plan of consecrating and sending forth 
Bishops as pioneers of the Church into regions where as yet there 
are few or none of the clergy or laity of the Church. The plan 
has occasionally been adopted by cur Mother Church also, and has 
yielded such noble fruits of missionary zeal, and martyrdom, and 
of success in the spread of the Gospel as have been seen in the 
lite of Bishop Patterson. But that most of the actors are still 
among the living, reference might also be made to noble instances 
on our own continent of faithful and self-denying labors. There 


70 
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is no oceasion here for allusion to cases, if any such exist, in 
which less wisdom has been shown; for however admirable such 
a system may be in its results, and however well adapted to carry 


out the designs of the great Head of the Church, the only ques- 


tion here to be discussed is, whether it can claim the sanction of 
Christian antiquity. This can only be decided by an appeal to 


history, and it is now proposed to examine briefly what history 
has to say about it. 

Our earliest teaching is of course to be sought in Apostolic 
days in the practice of the Apostles themselves. This is neces- 
sarily somewhat abnormal and peculiar, because the Apostles 
were in a peculiar position. They were the depositaries of the 
commission and authority of the Divine Founder of the Church, 
and around them as the nucleus the nascent Church must crys- 
tallize. Yet even under these circumstances, what was their 
course? At the opening of the Book of Acts we find them all 


assembled at Jerusalem organizing and establishing the Church, 


and there for a time they remained, fully occupied with the work 
before them, and with no known purpose of pursuing any other 
course. When “a,great persecution against the Church” arose 
(Acts viii, 1) the believers who “were scattered abroad went 
every where preaching the word,” (ib. 4) except the Apostles. 
They continued in Jerusalem. Meantime Philip, the deacon, was 
so blessed in his labors that large numbers in Samaria received 
the faith of Christ. Then, and not until then, the Apostles saw 
that their higher authority and power was called for by the need 
of those who had been already gathered into the Church, and 
‘‘they sent unto them Peter and John,” who laid hands on the 
new disciples, thus giving them the advantage of the Episcopate 
after they had first been converted to the faith of Christ. Even 
this, however, appears to have been only a temporary mission, and 
the Apostles quickly returned to Jerusalem. The work of evan- 
gelization, as we read in the latter part of the same chapter, was 
still carried on by Philip. By him the Eunuch was baptized and 
he, going on his way rejoicing, must have carried on the know- 
ledge and faith of the Gospel to the remote region of Ethiopia. 
This same deacon, Philip, became the Gospel pioneer along the 


sea-coast of Palestine from Azotus to Cvzesarea, (xii. 40), and 
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appears to have taken up his permanent abode in the latter city, 
(xxi. 8), where he is generally supposed to have founded the 
Church. 

The next chapter of the Book of Acts is mainly occupied with 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. Of his remarkable activity it 
will be necessary to speak presently at some length. For the mo- 
ment it must be passed over, as, with the exception of his preach- 
ing at Damascus immediately upon his conversion, and in testi- 
mony of its reality, he spent some years in quiet, taking no active 
part as yet in the spread of the Church.’ But the 31st verse of 
this chapter gives the important information that there were 
churches * throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria.” . By 
whom were these founded? As far as can be learned—and the 
intimations of Scripture agree with uniform traditions on this 
point—the Apostles themselves still remained collected together 
in Jerusalem. They doubtless directed the affairs of these 
churches, and, as in the case of Samaria, administered to them 
those Apostolic rites which were committed to their hands; but 
the planting and first building up of the churches was aecom 
plished by others. It was doubtless in furtherance of this Apos- 
tolic visitation of those who were already disciples that, as we 
read in the next verse, (32), “ Peter passed throughout all quar 
ters,” * for we find that he came down also to the saints which 
dwelt at Lydda. Thence he was sent for by the disciples at Jop- 
pa, and thence to Ceesarea for his great work of first opening the 
door of the Church to the Gentiles in the person of Cornelius. 
Yet even this was not in the way of breaking new ground for 
himself and discovering untrodden fields to occupy ; but by the 
Holy Spirit’s direction he was bidden to yield to the entreaties of 
Cornelius, who by the same direction had been commanded to 
send for him. He went when he was called for ; he did not go 


until there was a demand for him. After this he returned to Je- 


'The singular view of Meyer (Com. on Rom. vol. I,, Eng. Ed., p. 5, note 2) that 
St. Paul preached three years at Damascus, is not considered, because it is regarded 
as entirely untenable. If adopted, however, it would not affect the argument, since 
there were already many disciples at Damascus. 

* The ellipsis in the original may perhaps be better supplied by reading “all tl 


churches ’’ than, as we have it in the authorized version “ all quarters.’ 
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rusalem and recounted the wonderful mercy of God to the Gen- 
tiles. There he was subsequently imprisoned and miraculously 
released (Acts xii). He is mentioned in Gal. ii. 11, as being at 
Antioch where St. Paul and Barnabas had been so long at work, 
and where there was already a great company of believers. At 
the council in Jerusalem we find him again in that mother city of 
the Church, (Acts xv. 7), and after this there is no further men- 
tion of him until his Epistles. At the close of the first Epistle 
(I. Pet. v. 18) he sends the greeting of the Church “ at Babylon.” 
If this be a symbolical name for Rome, we know that large num- 
bers of Christians were residing there before he visited the city. 
If, as seems more probable, the literal Babylon, the great Capital 
of the East, be meant, it is certain that this was a chief seat of 
Jewish culture and quite likely that the religion of Christ had 
become so much known there as to call for the presence of the 
Apostle “ to the cireumcision ;” but of all this we know nothing 
certainly and can therefore draw no inference. It is asserted on 
good early authority that he was at one time at Corinth, and here 
we know there were numerous Christians ; it is conjectured by 
Origen that he preached in the countries of Asia mentioned in his 
epistle, and this is not improbable, as disciples were numerous 
enough throughout those regions to call for Apostolic eare. Not 
to follow further uncertain and varying traditions, this much may 
be positively affirmed, that there is not a particle of evidence to 
show that St. Peter ever undertook what would be called pioneer 
work for the Gospel, or planted the Church first where it had not 
before been known, except in fulfilment of his great commission 
on the day of Pentecost and in his visit to Cornelius, which were 
both especially exceptional cases. 

Let us now turn back to St. Paul. His life, marked by its ex- 
traordinary missionary activity, and his earnest desire “ to preach 
the Gospel not where Christ was named, lest” he ‘ should build on 
another man’s foundation,” (Rom. xv. 20), seems at first sight to 
be an abundant justification of the principle under discussion. A 
closer examination of the life of St. Paul will scarcely sustain this 


inference; and in any event his calling and career were quite too 


peculiar in their character and purpose to become a guide in these 
matters for the settled order ot the Church. It is undoubtedly 
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true that St. Paul made extensive journeys through regions where 
he was the first to proclaim the faith of Christ; but it was also 
true that these were mere jowrneys, and that he never tarried any 
considerable time except when there was a body of believers need- 
ing his care. It is instructive to observe the way in which he 
came first to enter upon his Apostolic activity. Except his 
preaching at Damascus immediately after his conversion, he had 
remained in retirement, first for three years in Arabia, and subse- 
quently in his native city of Tarsus. Mcantime “ they which 
were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen,” preached in Antioch, not only to the Jews, but also to 
the Gentiles. (Acts xi. 19, 20). 


when the Apostles at Jerusalem heard of it they sent Barnabas to 


‘‘ A great number believed,” and 


Antioch, following the usual order—many believers tirst—then an 
Apostle sent to care for them, After his coming the good work 
still went on, “and much people was added to the Lord.” In this 
state of things Barnabas found the work too great for himself and 
went to Tarsus for Saul. When he had come, they remained to- 
gether a year “ with the Church and taught much people.” (ib. 26). 
Thus was St. Paul introduced to his work for the Gospel. He was 
sent for to help in a powerful and growing movement by which a 
chureh had been already gathered and great numbers won to the 
faith of Christ. The “ pioneers” at Antioch were the brethren 
of Cyprus and Cyrene who had been driven from Jerusalem by 
persecution ; Apostles were only sent to them when they were 
needed by the success and growth of the community of believers. 
After a time the same Apostles, by direction of the Holy Ghost, 
were separated for a special work (xiii. 2, 3) and thus began those 
missionary journeys of St. Paul which were so effective in the 
spread of the faith. But it is noticeable that at the outset their 
steps were directed to Cyprus, and although no mention is made 


in the narrative of any Christians already there, we know never- 


EAAnviorac is the reading of the text. rec., but the critical editors, with good 
reason, all have “EAAnvac. There is really no difficulty about the priority of this to 
the vision of Cornelius; for we have no comparative dates and it is evident that a 
considerable time had elapsed after the death of Stephen before the men of Cyprus 


and Cyrene reached Antioch. 
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theless, that the Gospel had been already preached in the island, 
and even that it was by “men of Cyprus” that the 
mighty work at Antioch had been initiated. It was doubtless the 
needs of the Christians of Cyprus that led Paul and Barnabas 
thither. Probably if the narrative were more full we should find 
the same state of things existing also in others of the places vis- 
ited. It were too long to dwell thus on the whole career of St. 
Paul. In the great Capital of the world which, as the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, he so long yearned to visit, we know from his own 
Epistle that Christians were already numerous before he was per- 
mitted to go among them. Wide as was his missionary activity, 
remarkable as was his zeal in the founding of churches, we never 
find him making his residence for any length of time in a place 
which did not already contain a body of believers. Exceptional 
and peculiar as was his work among the Apostles, it was yet in 
no sense the sending of a Bishop toa missionary jurisdiction there 
to spend his life in creating and organizing a Diocese. 

Of the work of most of the other Apostles we know only by 
tradition, and that sometimes of not the most reliable character. 
So far as the Scripture narrative is concerned, we find them all 
remaining at Jerusalem ready to visit and provide for the con- 
verts made by other instrumentalities, but always returning again 
to the Mother Church. Of St. James we have the Scriptural ac- 
count of his death by Herod’s sword, while still living in Jerusa- 
lem. Of the other James we know that he was Bishop of Jeru 
salem and of course had his permanent residence there. Of the 
later life of Andrew, Philip and Bartholomew we know absolutely 
nothing, and the varying and contradictory traditions of ancient 
authors recording that they preached in various regions, if any 
of them can be entitled to be received at all as evidence, would 
yet leave it entirely uncertain under what conditions they did so, 
and whether their Apostolic labors were not called for by the in- 
creasing multitude of Christians in the lands to which they are 
reported to have gone. Of Thomas we have a narrative of some- 
what better authority, for the traditions of the fourth century, 
preserved by Eusebius and Socrates, represent him as having 
preached in Parthia or Persia and been finally martyred at Edes- 


sa. The latter city we know received Christianity at a very early 
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date and there was certainly a reason why an Apostle should have 
been called to labor there among the disciples. Later traditions 
varry him still further East, and in Malabar he is considered 
the founder of the Church still known as the “ Christians of 
St. Thomas,” and his burial place is shown among them. But 
this has probably arisen from a confusion with a later Evangelist 
of the same name. To St. Matthew various traditions ascribe 
missionary activity in regions far remote from one another as 
Ethiopia on the one hand and Parthia on the other. There is 
nothing certain or even probable in them, except that according 
to Clement of Alexandria, he remained fifteen years in Judea, 
which seems quite in accordance with the evident purpose of his 
Gospel—to meet the wants of those of Jewish extraction—and 
that he died at last a natural death. The last point was believed 
to be true by Clement, Origen and Tertullian, although a_tradi- 
tion of his martyrdom came in subsequently. In regard to Judas 
(Lebbeeus, Thaddeus) and Simon the Canaanite, such traditions as 
exist are entirely worthless for historical purposes. Of the 
Twelve there remains only St. John. He was still at Jerusalem 
fourteen years after the conversion of St. Paul (Gal. ii. 9); after 
wards he was long the Bishop of Ephesus. Although he was 
probably at Rome and certainly at Patmos, he was carried to both 
of them as a prisoner and a witness for the faith of Christ; but 
so far as his own Apostolic activity is concerned, in his long life 
and abundant labors we know nothing of him from first to last, 
except as among Christians. It does not appear that much argu 
ment for “ pioneer Bishops” can be gathered from the authentic 
record of the Apostles. 

Turning to those who were their companions and successors, we 
have seen Barnabas living at Jerusalem and sent out to minister 
to the needs of the Chureh when a multitude of believers had first 
been gathered at Antioch. Timothy and Titus we know, from 
the Epistles addressed to them, were sent by St. Paui to Ephesus 
and Crete to care for churches already established and grown 
large enough to need Episcopal supervision. 


guided by uninspired liistory. The 


z 


Beyond this we must be 
only way to read its lessons is to look at the circumstances attend- 


ing the planting of the Church in those countries of which we 
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have historic record. We have already shown Palestine, parts of 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete and Italy to have first heard the Gospel 
from other than Apostolic men. In the last named country St. 
Paul found a band of brethren already gathered at Puteoli, and 
from his own Epistle to the Romans we learn how large was the 
number of Christians at Rome before any Apostle had visited 
them. On the day of Pentecost mention is made of the wonder 
expressed by men of many and distant countries, and it is alto- 
gether probable that most, if not all, were represented among the 
three thousand baptized on that memorable day. In the list of 
countries is included Parthia, Media, Persia, Mesopotamia, many 
of the Districts of Asia Minor and the neighborhood, (which were 
afterwards visited by St. Paul, and where the presence of these 
very discipies may have been an important element of his suc- 
cess), Egypt, Libya, Rome and Arabia. These disciples, return- 
ing to their homes with the fervor and earnestness of their new- 
tound hope of salvation, must have quite extensively communica- 
ted the glad tidings in their respective neighborhoods, and the 
Gospel have thus obtained a wide circulation and a foothold in 
many lands long before the Apostles had left Jerusalem, or any 
others had been consecrated to Episcopal functions. We also read 
in the Book of Acts, as already noticed, of the EKunuch of Ethio- 
pia who, in his high station at the court, must have had the op- 
portunity to do much for the introduction of Christianity into his 
own Southern land. In all these widely scattered regions, as con- 
verts increased, they must have needed, and doubtless in due time 
obtained, Episcopal supervision ; but the point is that this Episco- 
pal care was supplied as it was called for, not sent on in advance 
to create its own demand. 

Let us now look at other countries. Following in the direction 
last mentioned, we come next to Abyssinia, and it so happens 
that we have quite a full account of the conversion of that coun- 
try. (Soer. I. 19). In a voyage of investigation the philosopher 
Meropius took with him two Christian youths, Frumentius and 
Adesius. The ship was captured and all who were in it slain by 
the Abyssinians except these youths, on whose tender .age they 
took pity, and presented them as slaves to the king. In time 
they became tutors of the king’s son, and after the death 


of the monarch, Frumentius was a sort of regent during the son’s 
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minority. Obtaining the aidof some Roman Christian merchants, 
he built a church, instituted Christian worship, and began to train 
the Abyssinians in the Christian faith. On the accession of the 
young king, he and his companion were liberated and allowed to 
return to their homes; but Frumentius could not thus abandon 
his converts, and delaying at Alexandria to obtain the consecra- 
tion of a Bishop for them, was himself consecrated and sent back 
to continue his labors already so auspiciously begun. 

Going back to the second century, there is indubitable evidence 
of the existence of the Church in Africa, (a council of 70 African 
and Numidian Bishops having assembled at Carthage about A.D. 
200, August. de apt. ii. 13), in Gaul, in Spain, Germany, Bri- 
tain, and other countries, but of the way in which the Gospel was 
first introduced into those countries we have no trustworthy tra 
ditions, The mission of Pantznus to the Indians from Alexan- 
dria is well established. Ancient authorities differ as to whether 
he went forth of his own will or was sent by Demetrius, and it is 
somewhat difficult to decide who were the “Indians” among 
whom he went—probably they were Arabians; but this is cer- 
tainly recorded, that he went or was sent in consequence of an 
application by these Indians for a Christian teacher. 

In the following century the chief work of the Church was in 
extending itself in countries, as Britain. Gaul and Germany, 
where it had been already planted. We have nevertheless two 
instances of successful missionary work among new nations, but 
in both cases by men who were of no higher ecclesiastical rank 
than presbyters. Origen preached for a time among some of the 
Arab tribes, and large numbers of the Goths were converted by 
priests whom they had carried captive in their wars with the 
Romans. (Soz. ii. 6). In faet Sozomen (ubi sup.) gives this as the 
general method of thespread of the Gospel among the Barbarians 
at this period, and later. 

In the fourth century Christianity became the established re- 
ligion of the vast Roman empire, and within the bounds of that 
empire it is no longer necessary to seek out the foundation of the 
Church. Beyond those boundaries, however, the same process 


which has just been mentioned, continued, and Socrates (i. 20) 


gives a very interesting account of the conversion of the [berians 
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by a woman of exemplary piety whom they had taken captive. 

The general result of these facts is this: from the day of Pen- 
tecost onward men who received the blessed Gospel themselves, 
filled with the love of Christ, were zealous to communicate it to 
others. Men who heard and received it when away from their 
homes, as happened to the strangers gathered at Jerusalem at 
Pentecost, or a little later to those whose business or pleasure led 
them to the great Capital of Rome, carried it back with them on 
their return and spread it among their neighbors. Men, on the 
other hand, who were scattered abroad by persecutions, as from 
Jerusalem in the time of St. Stephen, carried it with them into 
their exile. In this way some knowledge of Christ was very 
widely and rapidly spread through a large part of the world. As 
soon as these new disciples were heard of at the great church cen- 
tres, and as fast as suitable men could be trained for the office of 
Bishop, they were sent forth to organize and build up these infant, 
but growing Christian communities. The constant wars of the 
Romans on the outskirts of their empire had also a great effect 
ou the spread of the Gospel. Captive priests, laymen and even 
laywomen taught their captors of Christ, and when sufficient 
numbers had received the faith to make it desirable, there was no 
longer serious difficulty in obtaining the consecration of Bishops 
for them. Often the Church had but a struggling existence until 
this point was gained. The advantage of Bishops when there 
were enough Christians to need them is very strikingly illustrated 
in numerous instances. It was the consciousness of their impor- 
tance that led to such applications as that of Frumentius to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, and the result of their labors under these 
circumstances was most happy. Occasionally too, Bishops of es- 
tablished dioceses, in imitation of St. Paul, made more or less 
extended missionary tours, as a temporary thing to return to their 
own dioceses again, and such journeys sometimes bore very 
blessed fruit. 

Later legends ascribe the founding of the Gospel among almost 
every nation to some Apostle or Apostolic man; but as already 
said, these legends rest on no historic basis, and seem to have 
grown up partly perhaps from an unintentional confusion of 
names, but mostly from national vanity. It is not known that 
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there is any earlier instance of the sending out of a Bishop to 
plant the Church in what was supposed to be new ground than 
the mission of Augustine to England at the close of the sixth 
century. The results of that mission were not in all respects so 
happy that they would now be considered worthy of. imitation. 

The principle of the early Church seems to have been that of 
medern warfare—to keep her highest officers somewhat in the 
rear of the fray where they might best direct and command the 
subalterns sent on in advance. As ground was actually won they 
pressed forward to occupy and establish it; but they were re- 
served as too valuable to be employed on work which could as 
well be done by others. It is said that in recent wars it has 
become necessary for the lives of officers to be much more freely 
exposed in battle than formerly. It may be that a similar change 
has come over the spiritual warfare of the Church. If this be 
really so, and not a mere poetic figure, let it be accepted as a mod- 
ern necessity, born of the changed circumstances of the times, and 
the wisdom and zeal of the Church will doubtless rise to the occa- 
sion. Indeed, in no small measure, it has already done so, possi- 
bly in some cases going even beyond the oceasion, and men have 
not been found wanting to meet the Church’s requirement. But 
if we attempt to rest this new policy upon ancient usage and 
vaunt it as a following of primitive antiquity, we rest upon a false 
basis, which sooner or later will give way under us, and we make 
boast of that which is not true, to the neglect of the Church’s real 
merit in adapting herself to the times and circumstances in which 
she is called to act. 

The real attitude of the ancient Church in regard to the Epis- 
copate was that of looking upon the Bishop as an officer of a 
special character who was not therefore to be ordinarily employed 
in a sphere which could be as well worked by his subordinates. 
The difference between Bishop and Presbyter was not so much 
one of station as of the character of their work ; the former had a 
work of larger scope, and to place him where there was no oppor- 
tunity for this work, was to degrade his office. Accordingly the 
size of Dioceses was proportioned to the number of Christians. 
Theodoret complains bitterly of the immensity of his Diocese. It 


was scarcely ten miles square, but it contained over eight hundred 
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clergy. So the Egyptian Dioceses were very small in territory, 
but very large in their constituency. On the other hand, where 
members of the Church were more thinly diffused among a heathen 
population, as for a long time in Mesopotamia, Dioceses were 
sometimes of great geographical extent, even 160 miles across, and 
this in view of the facilities for travel, was far larger than any of 
our Eastern Dioceses. 

Of course, in these latter cases, which in many respects repre- 
sent the condition of the Church among ourselves, there was large 
opportunity for the Bishop to do a certain kind of pioneer work 
in the neglected nooks and corners of his fully organized Diocese. 
Such nooks and corners are always soonest discovered, and the 
means of providing for them most readily devised by one who has 
the chief oversight of the whole. That they may thus be seen 
and provided for is one of the chief evidences of the wisdom of 
the Episcopal constitution of the Church. It does not follow 
from this that Bishops themselves are needed to actually do the 
work which they discover needs to be done, rather would this 
hinder and interfere with their proper work of overseers, organi- 
zers and directors. 

Similarly, in regions to which the Church has not yet been ex- 
tended ; the pioneer work needs to be organized by the Church 
where it has already been planted, and in such organization the 
Bishops would naturally have a prominent voice ; but it does not 
require that they should be sent out to do it. They are not called 
for until there are members of the Church in sufficient number 
to need their care. When this takes place the increase of the 
Kpiscopate to meet a real and acknowledged want must be wise ; 
until it does occur, there will always be those who will think that 
the Bishop in the wilderness is a man out of his proper place, a 
general without an army, a shepherd without a flock. 

In conelusion reference nay be made to the office for the con- 
secration of a Bishop. The view there taken of the oftice of a 
Bishop is very distinct. He is evidently regarded as the shep- 
herd of an existing flock. The whole enunciation of his duties, 
the whole tenor of the vows he is called upon to pronounce, have 
reference to an already existing community of Christians, and the 
oftice must be largely modified to make it appropriate to the case 


of the pioneer Bishop. 


FREDERIC GARDINER. 














LUCRETIUS.—THE POET. 


In these days when it may happen, on any bright morning, that 
some one or other of Religion’s family, hearing suddenly the sound 
of a pick close by, and apparently on their own premises, jumps 
without a thought of consequences, out of bed ; fires off a fearless 
revolver, and when upon the dreadful outery which follows, as if 
one or two of the bullets at least had taken effect, the neighboring 
public, followed, in course of time, by a guardian or two of the 
peace has made a ring, round the spot there is found an indignant 
and furious figure holding fast the loosest part of its trousers, and 
proclaiming itself to be Science, and demanding the life of that 
stupid scoundrel with the pistol. And when again it may happen 
any day that Scienve, because it has put on working clothes and 
has its fingers very dirty, is inclined to recognize no fences or 
walls or limits of property, allodial, or in fee; and to fling the first 
thing it can lay hands on at whoever complains of trespass, at such 
a time, well disposed people must be a little careful about drawing 
near lest they should get hit by an undiscriminating orthodox 
bullet, or by a very impracticable congeries of primordial elements 
which, at the moment, are in the shape of a bit of stone or iron. 

Being assured, as we are, that religion will hold all the ground 
which belongs to her, and that God has laid open the world to be 
explored by whosoever wills in an honest way, we are not afraid to 
grant whatever merit of right belongs to any man, religious or 
otherwise ; and as the wondrously imaginative poet-philosopher, 
Lucretius, must be read, for his poetry and philosophy both, so 
long as there are minds to appreciate, we want him read and taught 
by Christian scholars. 

It is a great deal that noble descriptions, and skill and strength 


of utterance, often matchless, are to be found in him ; it is a good 
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deal, that one may see in him, as nowhere else, the might, and 
stretch, and litheness, and the nicety of touch, of the Latin tongue; 
and it is a good deal, that the great physical theory of this and of 
by-gone ages, in which he follows Epicurus, has been nowhere else 
made so interesting, and nowhere else set forth so well, as in 
Lucretius’ poem on “The Nature of Things.” All this is much; 
but we want Christian teachers familiar, also, with the huge gaps 
in his strong reasoning, which are as fatally impassable as wide 
rifts in fields of ice. We want ripe Christians to be reminded and 
young Christians to be made to see how the burden and scandal of 
an undignified, and, in many points, ridiculous mythology, whether 
that of heathen Greece and Rome, two thousand years ago, or of 
Spain or South America, of yesterday and to-day, may drive a 
strong and imaginative genius to seek emancipation for himself and 
his fellows and even the world of men, from such religion, and to 
seek shelter in infidelity. 

The philosophers of old time (Grecian men, every one of them) 
as most men know, having come into the world long ages after 
their fathers had dropped and chattered, and so multiplied greatly 
and belittled extremely in the breaking, the first faith in One most 
holy God, framed each man his own system for the universe or 
worked-over one already framed. He set forth, also, his plan of 
morality for human life. Each man’s system of science differed 
from those of others in being framed, wholly or partly, on some 
new theory. Their moral systems, also, differed much among them- 
selves, in statement and in the principles on which they were pro- 
fessedly founded—for they were all reasoned out from principles— 
and while their scientific theories often show a wonderful amount 
of insight and true conjecture or deduction, their moral teaching 

yas generally wise and good and pure and spiritual, in our sense 
of the word. 

All well-tanght Romans, from long before our poet’s time, 
studied the Greek writers; and all who wrote formed themselves 
upon the Greeks. Philosophy was not otherwise to be learned, 


and there was vo such poetry as theirs elsewhere. The fresh, free, 


daring and fellow-feeling manhood, which leaped through the veins 
and looked from the eyes and listened through the ears of Homer 
and the rest of his race, which also had, for the outward bodying 
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of its thought, a language flowing as free and untrammelled as 
water, and fitting itself to everything as readily as water, but capa- 
ble of taking shape as easily as ice-crystal, and sharply and lastingly 
as spar, of itself enchanted all poetic manhood. The quick and 
confident theory of the Greeks, which went into and through all 
matter and reached to other seen or unseen worlds, and their skill 
in strong and shapely argument had a drawing for men’s reasoning 
powers and fancy. 

One peculiar element in the thinking of the heathen men of old 
time, and of course, also, in their writing, was the mythology of 
their day ; the collection of stories told by poets and fanciful people, 
after the original true, faith in one God, holy and just, had been 
lost or marred and increased and qualified by the additions which 
bubbled or started up, just as additions and qualifications are made 
in the mythology of some of our neighbors to-day, by the frights 
and surprises, and half seeings of ignorant or lying men and 
women. 

Gods were varied or multiplied in the Greek and Latin mythol- 
ogy, to represent every form of human character, and to control 
every working in nature; and all strange happenings outside of 
direct human agency, were taken as present interferences of Gods 
acting like irresponsible men. Such men as the Greeks were, with 
such a language, and with such materials as the stories of the 
Gods and the doings of men furnished; living where they did, on 
islands and shores of a summer sea—in a land whose face and soil 
and climate were every made changeful, nowhere harsh. By count- 
less mountains and dales, by bays and gulfs and inlets from the 
salt deep, and by inland lakes, they made their poetry and philos- 
ophy. Sometimes their poets moralized; sometimes their philoso- 
phers put all their thought and theory into verse, and took, perhaps, 
us much credit to themselves for the form, as for the often less 
substantial substance. So Empedocles claimed for both his thought 
and expression that they were divine. 

Our Lucretius came into the world while things stood as we 
have shown them. He came, after ages of Greek philosophers and 
poets, some of them as lofty and strong thinkers, as clear reasoners, 
as excellent in painting by words, and in what we call creation, as 
any that ever lived. All ages since have witnessed, as the Romans 
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witnessed, to the unmatched strength and melody which was the 
birth-gift of the Greeks; and now, our age, after all the discoveries 
of science, goes back and accepts the principles of philosophy, and 
the statement of them, from men of more than twenty centuries 
ago, who worked from within outward, and who needed—being 
such men as Democritus, or Empedocles, or Epicurus—no other 
ground-work of observation than such as the five senses might 


gather, from within arms reach, to philosophers 
Stretched on the soft grass, beside a running stream under the boughs of lofty trees,' 


Romans, too, had been before him, for an age or two, working 
in poetry and history with more or less life; in philosophy, not at 
all. He was contemporary with a broad and clear reasoner and 
philosophizer of his own land, of vastly less inspiration and 
strength of purpose than himself—Cicero. 

Full of strong, thoughtful and imaginative manhood, Lucretius, 
having read both Greeks and Latins, was willing to learn his sys- 
tem of philosophy of one or two of the former, but felt that he 
could be the teacher of the Latin world, and win a place among 
great writers of the earth, beside the Greeks. The thorough trust 
in his own might of thought and speech, which he shows through- 
out his great poem, is very taking from its child-like and happy 
straightforwardness of assertion.’ It is not that he rushes blindly 
in, among thoughts and words as a fool might sit down at the keys 
and hope for melody and harmony from the flinging about of his 
clumsy fingers on them, Lucretius sees and owns to himself (B. i, 
136, etc.) how “hard it would be to put into Latin verse the 
obscure discoveries of the Greeks ;”’ especially as the Latin tongue 
lay, as vet, altogether apart from philosophy, and had never yet 
been supplied with such words as should match in meaning those 
which the Greeks had already, and long before, fitted to the 
thoughts. But he knows that he can think with the strongest of 
them, and, for language, he has read all the Latins with a feeling 


which grew, as he read, that there was no thought of his mind 


'Luer. B. ii, 29. 


*See B. i. 411 et seq. and especially B. iv., beginning, and the like. 
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which he could not throw at once, into fitting outward shape, and 
make beautiful, if it were capable of beauty. 


Come, now, and what remains hear and know clearly all 
Nor does my mind mistake how dark this is. Great hope 
Of praise has smitten with its rod upon my heart 

The while it flung into my breast the most sweet love 

Of the fair Muses. So inspired, with vigorous mind 

I tread the trackless haunts of the Pierides, not yet 
Trodden by man. It glads me to pluck, there, the fresh blown flowers 
And for my head to seek a crown of honor, thence, 
Whence never yet the Muses decked the head of man 
First, for I teach of great things, and from tight-drawn knots 
Of superstition seek to set all bondmen free ; 

Next, for I make, about a dark theme, brightest song 

And with the Muses’ charm light everything I touch. 
When to a child the nurse would loathly wormwood give 
First, all about, the brim of the health-giving cup 

He touches with the honey’s yellow flood of sweet 

That the child’s unsuspecting age may be deceived 

At the lips’ edge, and so take in the loathly draught 

Of wormwood; and so, being cheated, be not caught. 

But rather, in this way being refreshed, grow strong 

I, too, because I know high reason to be hard 

To those who have not handled it, and that the herd 
Shrinks back from it, have thought to set my reasons forth, 
And as with honey of the Muse to touch it first ; 

If in such wise I might hold in thy soul 

Within my verse, here, whilst thou beholdest all 


The world of things, how ordered now it stands. B. i. 921. 

Lucretius must have seen, too, as we see, the difficulty of taking 
not merely, as above, “obscure discoveries,” but of taking a sys- 
tem of science for the subject of a poem. To be sure he was 
familiar with what Empedocles had done in this way; but the 
doing was no easier to others, because one man had done it well. 
There is, certainly, enough of what is grand and inspiring and 
poetical in the thoughts about the heavenly bodies and the great 
elements, and height and farness, and boundless sea, and snow 
topped peak and flaming mountain and earthquake and comet and 
meteor and eclipse; but to undertake the explanation of the 
“atomic theory,” and the proof of it in the hope of making the 
work come out poetry, seems so bold a thing that as we take his 


book in hand, we cannot help fearing in spite of his own enthusi- 
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asm and in spite of the favorable opinion of many admirable 
scholars, and notwithstanding a strong wish of our own to do him 
justice and to agree with good judges, that it will be necessary to 
make great allowances before we shall be able to bring ourselves to 
call his verses poetry, and to feel to him as we feel to Homer and 
Virgil, so stubbornly unfit does his subject seem. 

We know—not, most likely, by our own reading, but by hearing 
from our fathers—what work good Dr. Darwin made, in writing 
backwards Ovid’s metamorphoses with the hand of a romantic 
botanist, so that flowers and trees became social beings, with loves 
and histories; for which thing clever men took him off in the 
“ Loves of the Triangles.” What sort of poetry has this old Latin 
given us in his theory of atoms, making the world, taken from 
Epicurus and Democritus, Greeks ¢ 

Let it be granted that, being a heathen man, living where many 
gods were accepted—gods who were gross, grotesque, grim, gigan- 
tic men who were sheltered by a nature which escaped men’s hands 
and eyes, who were mightier to wreak their foul or cruel passions 
on men, than fellowmen were, and who exulted in the power of 
outliving all other beings who are born and die, Lucretius indignantly 
set himself to the task of wrenching men away from the wilful 
degradation of living forever in the belief that the control of this 
world of men, was in the hands of such beings as those fabled 
gods. His whole soul is roused within him to think that so 
wretched a superstition—the belief in gods so unworthy—should 
be strong enough (for example) to exact of the leaders of men, not 
what our neighboring unbelievers quarrel with, the sacredness of 
the marriage-vow and bond, the reverence for the stream of life- 
blood, the owning of one great, good God as the giver of all the 
good things, of which neither we nor any of our race ever made the 
smallest part or particle, or ever understood or guessed the making, 
and giver of this being of ours which not only neither we took 
(which would be absurd) nor our fathers gave us by any will or 
wisdom, but the life of a pure and lovely maiden such as Lucretius 
writes of in one of the most overwhelmingly sad, and moving 
descriptions ever thought and penned. Our rendering may give 
some idea of the character of the thought, though not of the 


strength and beauty of the original. 
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At Aulis chaste Diana's altar stained 

With Iphianassa’s virgin blood. Ah! when 

The bridal fillet her young locks restrained, 

And evenly on either fair cheek hung, 

She felt her sad sire near the altar stand ; 

The servants hide the dread knife, close at hand ; 
The common crowd weep for her own sad fate ; 
And so she sank down, dumb and desolate, 

And to the earth with her weak knees she clung, 
The poor child, all in vain, had first bestowed 
The name of father on that Argive king 
Un-kindred hands upraised the tender load 

And to the altar bore her shuddering, 

No troop of youths and maidens might be there 
With merry marriage-song to fill the air; 

At marriage-time must she, a victim, go 

Forth of glad life; and by her father’s blow 
This, that a favoring wind their sails should fill :— 


So much religion could persuade, of ill. 


Lucretius undertakes with his pen to drive divine agency such as 
was, out of the worid, utterly ; to reason it, steady and straight, 
back to the brink, and tumble it over, He dors not disbelieve in 
the being of gods; he takes them for granted (such as they were 
thought to be): he does not even argue, openly, from the badness 
of most of the gods, great and small, male and female, he even 
seems a little afraid of them, or at least inclined to conciliate thei 
by the cheap flattery of calling them or their abodes, whichever 
he may be speaking of, ‘holy’ and ‘ blessed.’’ He treats them 
a good deal as if, in pulling their chairs from under them, he 
should express great satisfaction from seeing them in his house, 
and as if in edging them out of his door, he should wish them 
much enjoyment of the fine weather, and a very pleasant walk, 
And this behaviour to them, considering what sort of representa- 
tives of the divine nature those were who were believed to visit 
the earth and men’s abodes the oftenest, was not to be wondered 
at. The poets, Greek and Latin, had already mocked at gods, and 
shown them up to common laughter. 

At the same time, Lucretius, by one of those inconsistencies that 


men are liable to, invokes the aid of at least one divinity, and 


Sanctas sedes; immortales et beati, and the like. 
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ascribes to that one a mighty influence in the world of being. 
Whether the taint of the old superstition, or whether, as we rather 
think, the strength of the poetic nature in him, led him to this, he 
now and then tramples suddenly across his own well-made argu- 
ment, and calls upon Venus to come in and help him spoil his own 
careful work. It would seem as if he felt so sure of the strength 
of his reasoning that he thought himself able to afford an inconsis- 
tency or two, of this sort, and indulge in them for the sake of the 
charm which they would add to his book. The extraordinary and 
wonderful beauty of the well-known passage in the opening of his 
poem, almost of itself proves that it was only the poetical element 
in him which made choice of that subject as a fit one to draw its 
strength and grace and manifold skill, and make the opening of 
his work attractive. 

He argues against the belief that this world comes from the 
hands of the gods as unnecessary when there is a boundless host of 
first beginnings endowed with perpetual moveableness and solid 
singleness to be at work through all eternity, in concert with 
boundless and unexhaustible emptiness, in coming together and 
driving one another off, until world and all things are made. 
Moreover he assuils the opinion that the gods made the world, 
because the world, as made, is so faulty, “ Ignorance of causes,” he 
says (B. vi, 54) “drives us to put things under the command of 
the gods.” 

Arguments of this sort were no more new arguments in the days 
of Lucretius than they are in our day; and, then as now, were 
those of infidels; for although among believers in divine power 
there have been always sensible men who did not consider every 
peal of thunder as the direct voice of God, or every stroke of 
lightning as the direct administration of God’s justice, yet never 
was a believer willing to grant that the Divine Governor could not, 
if He would, or that He does not, indeed, use any one or more of 
the elements or agents of His world to work His will or to give 
witness to His presence ; or that the exertion of His will, in provi- 
dence, must be inconsistent with the exertion of His will in creation. 
This poet does, then, argue in behalf cf infidelity. He must be 


confessed to have thrown his great mind, and his heart with it, into 


the work of destroying the whole system of accountability, in this 
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life or any other, to divine power. He would leave no relation 
between man and gods, but that of mutual consciousness of each 
other, as of orders of: beings existing at the same time in different 
parts of the universe. 

We cannot but wish, as we read, that Lucretius might have come 
to the faith and given himself to the teaching to which Socrates and 
Plato devoted themselves; and believe him to have been quite as 
capable of writing an undying vindication of the ways of God to 
man, as Pope or Milton was. At the same time we cannot help 
feeling that he has been forced into the part of “ devil’s advocate,” 
in certain points, by the contemptible and disgusting character 
which the so-called religion of his time, and of his heathen fathers 
before him, was wearing and had for ages worn. The same process 
which has always disgusted men with a government of kings, after 
long endurance (where they have unhappily been brought to it) 
of kingly faithlessness and profligacy, worked in Lucretius the 
Roman, and Lucian the late Greek, against the government of such 
things as were accounted gods. Yet it can be said for the former 
that while, as all who know him must know, there are passages in 
his book which cannot be taught and need not be read, there is no 
trate to be found in his writing of a wish to loosen the bonds of 
morality ; no proof of a delight in sinful or sensual indulgence, 
while Lucian seems to have been rotten at the heart. 

Lucretius praises, in glowing words (beginning of B. vy.) his 
master Epicurus for teaching man to live holy lives, and, for this 
work, sets him above such as h..ve been called chief well-doers to 
the human race, Ceres and Bacchus, givers of corn and wine. “ Life 
may endure,” he says (v. 16) ‘ without those things, as is reported 
of some nations now; without a pure heart life cannot well go on.” 

Not so much, however, for his morality, as for reasons which, 
we hope, we have made to appear,—we want ripe Christian scholars 
to read and teach Lucretius. 

Let us say for him, to those who do not know him, that he has 
such a might and such a skill, in moulding thought in melodious 
speech, as has been given to few men. He flings out from himself 
a statement of scientific deductions, and, behold, instead of stand- 
ing to the reader’s eye in the shape of Arabic numerals, or dull, 


mathematical symbols, here are green boughs and bubbling fount- 
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ains, and the song and laugh and dance of children, perhaps; and 
all so real that it seems as if a painting were put upon the page, or 
rather as if a bit of the evergreen earth, and its on-dwellers, clad 
in pallium or toga and sandals, had been taken fresh, and set forth 
and kept still fresh, before our eyes and close to our ears. 

As a specimen (at random, almost) in a rendering which claims 
no higher merit than to be not quite unrhythmical and to keep 
pretty closely to the meaning, take a passage in his Second Book 
after lines 3833-841, in which he has set forth that the atoms differ 
very much among themselves in shape. (/rater eat genus, etc.) 


Make pass the human race, and the dumb scale-bearers 

In swimming shoals, and the glad herds, and savage beasts, 
And changeful birds who to the gladdening waters throng, 
About the river-banks and springs and meres; and who 

In fluttering flocks frequent the pathless woods: of these 
Take any race you will, after its kind, and still 

The several ones who make it differ, each from each ; 

Nor is there other way by which the dam its young 

Can know, or the young thing its mother; which we see 
They can, and be as known, each for itself, as men 

For victim oft before the fair-carved shrines of gods 

And incense-breathing altars, slaughtered falls, and there 
Breathes the warm tide of living blood forth of its breast. 
The mother, all-bereaved, wanders the green meads o'er, 
Knows each track stamped in earth by the young cloven feet; 
Searches, with burning eyes, all places, if somewhere 

She may behold her missing young, and with her cries 
Fills, from afar the leafy wood, and hurries oft 

Back to the stall, pierced through with longing for her calf: 
Nor the soft willows, nor the grass all strung with dew, 
Nor those smooth-gliding streams which lap their banks’ green brims 
Can soothe her heart or turn her new, deep grief aside: 

Nor other shapes of calves which wanton on the green 

Can draw her eyes that long for that loved thing, her own. 
Moreover weakling kids, with trembling, broken cries, 

Know their own horn-decked dams, and so the butting lambs 

Their bleating mothers: so—the thing which nature craves— 


Kach runs to its own udder full-stretched with white milk. 


This is his way of showing, in this place (for elsewhere when he 
yants close argument, he gives it more closely jointed than coat-of- 
mail of Milan) how the first atoms, countless and limitless in num- 
ber, whose looser or closer packing together, makes all things differ 


among themselves by manifold shapes. 
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And here is his way of showing that no existing thing goes back 
to nothing, although all things by their sundering go back to the 


first beginnings (B. i., 250, ete., Postremo pereunt imbres). 


Lastly the showers are lost, when the great father, ether, 
Into all-mother earth’s wide breast has poured them down 
But glossy fruits spring forth, and branches wave with green; 
The trees, themselves grow out, and load themselves with fruit; 
Hence our own race is fed, and the strong race of beasts ; 
Hence see we cities, joyous with their thronging youth ; 

And, on all sides, the leaf-clad forests sing with birds ; 

Hence, weary with their load of fat, on happy meads, 

The herds lay down their bodies, and the milky stream 
Trickles from o’er-full udders, and the new-born race 
Unsteady in their limbs, wanton amid the grass, 


Their fresh minds smitten through with joy of the pure milk 


Our English lags, heavily, behind the Latin, which is particularly 
beautiful. 
That there are unseen bodily elements in the viewless mind he 


sets forth, thus: (B. i., 290, ete., Principio venti vis.) 


First the: wind’s heady might lashes the harbor’s face, 

Sinks the huge ships, and hurls the hurrying clouds along 
Sometimes with restless whirl running across the fields - 

Strews with great trees its way, and beats the mountain tops 
With its wood-chattering blasts. So rages, with fierce roar, 

And with its threatening murmur raves, the mighty wind. 

Bodies there are, then, doubtless, in the wind, unseen. 

Which sea and land, in short the clouds in heaven, aloft, 

Sweep and so strongly driving, snatch, with sudden whirl 

Not otherwise these flow and spread their ruin wide 

Than as the water’s yielding nature, when at once 

It bursts, with overflowing flood, which from large rains 

The mighty downcome from the towering mountains swells, 
Tumbling great broken trunks from forests and whole groves, 

Nor can the fast-set bridges stand the sudden stress 

Of the assaulting water, in such wise the stream, 

Swelled with great rains, in mighty strength smites the broad piers 
With far-heard roar it lays all waste, and neath its waves 

Rolls the huge stones and rushes where aught dares withstand its strength. 
Thus, then, it must be that the blasts of wind are borne. 


3odies there are, then, in the wind, unseen. 


The Fifth Book, next to the First, is a rich one to make reason- 


ably short quotations from, and we intended (until we saw what 
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length we had already reached) to try one or more out of the de- 
scription of man’s earliest condition and advance. The picture of 
and fought 


>] 


the time “when wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ 
his way with other less reasoning beasts—seeing, sometimes, the 
flesh from his own body buried in the living tomb of a wolf’s or 
lion’s belly—(B. v., 991-3) filling mountains and woods with his 
shrieks, as he clutches what is left of himself, until death comes to 
his call (994-6) is worthy of Doré or Holbein or Albert Diirer; 
and there are a plenty of others as good. 


ROBERT T. 8. LOWELL. 














THE INCARNATION NOT DEPENDENT UPON 
THE COMING IN OF SIN. 


It is commonly supposed that the WORD became Flesh in order 
that He might redeem men from sin ; this the sole reason. It is well 
to inquire, whether the Incarnation was conditioned by the en 
trance of sin? ‘“ Which things angels desire to look into.”’ They 
do it with veiled face.” Not less reverently, as, also, with no less 
of desire, should we look into these things. 

I. Marriage, as instituted in Eden, was an anticipatory repre- 
sentation of the union to obtain between the Second Adam and 
His people.” A type is ever a prophecy, fulfilled in its ante-type, 
the coming substance casting its shadow before. Marriage was 
not contingent upon sin, And, yet, it foretold the oneness 
of the Christ with men. Failure to see this is to miss the 
central meaning of marriage. The Incarnation could no more 
hinge upon the entrance of sin than marriage could. Better 
to teach: Marriage was ordained notwithstanding the fore- 
seen coming in of sin; and so, the Incarnation, its correlative, was 
decreed irrespective of sin; rather than teach that, Marriage was 
appointed because of the anticipated sin, to modify it, and the 
Incarnation to heal it. This last premise carries in itself the 
conclusion, no sin, no Marriage; no sin, no Incarnation. 

IT. To ‘nan, sinless, an adequate knowledge of God were impos- 
sible without the Incarnation. ‘‘And this is eternal life, to know 
Thee the only true God, and, Him Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ." The knowledge of God in Christ would be necessary to 


the eternal life of man as man. There could be no innermost 
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communion and fellowship with God without such knowledge. 
Would revealings through Nature, and in dreams, visions, and 
voices suffice? They could not but be meagre; and, at best, pre- 
liminary to an absolute revealing. Sin, or sinlessness, could make 
no difference, save in the degree of incapacity. Purity of heart 
would give deeper insight into the Divine Nature; but, it could 
not do away with the need of a complete revealment; “ neither 
doth any fully know the Father, but the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son is minded to reveal Him.” Whether could God be 
known at all to man, through any media, without the Christ ¢ 
Would God be approachable by ary other way than the Christ ? 
Holy Scripture teaches that, as in the adorable Trinity, the Son is 
the middle-term between the Father and the Holy Ghost, so He is 
the middle-term between God and the Universe.’ Is this due to the 
presence of sin in the Universe? Could man, if sinless, have had 
access to God by any other way than through One who, Himself a 
member of the race and its representative Head, should be also of 
the same substance with the Father, and, therefore, One upon 
whom the Father could look with infinite satisfaction, accepting all 
in Him? The intercourse of God with man before the Fall was 
mediated by the Logos." And He came to Adam in anthropomor- 
phous methods, as if to foretoken the Incarnation. 

III. The Divine Ideal of man—would it have come to its ac- 
complishment without the Incarnation? Man was to attain unto 
the image and likeness of God.‘ Read the interpretation thereof in 
the Archetypal MAN, Christ Jesus, “Zece Homo ;” “the bright- 
ness of His (the Father’s) glory, and the express image of His 
substance.” This is said of Him, not as to His Divine Nature 
exclusively ; but, of the Christ, Who, ‘“ when He had made purifi- 
cation of sins, sat down on the right hand of Majesty on high ; 
Having become so much better than the angels, as He hath inheri- 
ted a more excellent name tian they.”* Men, having been united 
to the Christ, and having received of His. fulness, shall be like Him." 
Thus, at last, man shall answer to the great idea of his Maker. It 


Matthew, xi, 27. Alford. Also, Luke x, 22. John i, 18, v, viii, xiv. 
*Proverbs viii, Eph. ii, Col. i. *Genesis i, ii, Proverbs viii, John i. 
‘Gen, i, 26, Psalms viii, Col. i, Heb. i ii *Hebrew i, 3. 4. Alford 


*Romans viii, 29, I John iii, 2. 
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THE INCARNATION NOT DEPENDENT UPON THE FALL. ! 


will be through the Incarnation. Is there reason to suppose it 
would, or could have been brought to pass in any other way, even 
in a sinless race ? 

Man was created good; but, he was in the novitiate, “ the fluid- 
ity,” of his being. He must needs be solidified in holiness. 
He must become god-like in the possession of an understanding 
tending infallibly towards the true, a heart fixed unchangeably 
upon the good, a will determining freely, yet inflexibly, to the 
right. This is to be a result of the Incarnation. Would not the 
Incarnation be necessary thereto, even in a sinless race ? 

It belonged to the Divine Ideal of man, that he should inherit 
the everlasting life. Such was the significance of the tree of life 
in the midst of the Garden. In order to this, man must pass from 
the life in the flesh into the life in the spirit, out of the choic state 
into the pneumatic. By creation, he is of the earth, earthy, de- 
pendent upon material Nature, subject to her forces. He must 
needs be clothed upon with the house from heaven, the spiritual 
body, and so become superior to physical Nature, ‘all things put 
under him.” And there must obtain with this a corresponding 
exaltation of the mental and moral nature, as noted in the 
foregoing paragraph. It cannot be said, that the life in the 
spirit is inherent, though latent, in man. The capacity for it is 
there ; otherwise, no arrangement could ever bring it into being; 
but, it will not be an evolution, the terminal of a process beginning 
in his creation and moving forward normally to that end. Rather, 
it will be a transition from the original state into the higher one. 
It was set before man as the reward of obedience, and he was put 
upon trial that he might win it. He failed. Redemption redinte- 
grates man. The everlasting life does not necessarily follow 
redemption. It suffices that redemption ransoms man, heals 
him, and replaces him in the state from which he fell; thus 
taking out of the way every barrier to the attainment of his orig 
inal destiny. These done, man is as if sin had not been. It 
remains to transfer him, be dy, soul, and spirit, into the pr umatic 
state, which carries in itself the imperishable life. This is some- 
thing to be super-added to recovery. It will be a consequence ot 
the Incarnation. Would, nay, more, could this be for a sinless 


race, if there were no Incarnation? There must be the taking of 
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human nature by the Son of God, the glorifying of it in Him into 
the life in the spirit, and the imparting of His transfigured human- 
ity to the individual men of every successive generation. 

Thus would the Divine Ideal of man come to its full satisfaction. 

[V. When man shall have entered into the heavenly state, he 
will not be independent. A ceaseless nutrition will be as necessary 
then, as it is to the choic life now. This last is not conditioned 
by siv. So, the need the heavenly life will have of its peculiar 
aliment will not be because man has been diseased with sin. 
Dependence inheres in man, without regard to his moral qualities. 
Self-sufficiency belongs to God only. It is a necessity of man’s 
nature that he should live, move, and have his being in God.' His 
pneumatic life will be derived, and, therefore, dependent. Its sub- 
sistence will be in the God Incarnate. He will ever be the 
substance of man’s life. Perfected man could not be severed 
from the Christ at any period in the coming eternity with- 
out losing the life he has from Him. “Except ye eat the flesh, 
and drink the blood of the Son of Man, ve have no life in you;”” 


”* will be true forever. But, 


‘severed from me ye can do nothing, 
this involves the need of a perpetual Incarnation. Accordingly 
Holy Scripture teaches that the Incarnation was not temporary, 
but remains forever. If its only purpose was redemption, that 
purpose having been served. the human nature of our Lord 
might be laid aside. How this could be done, and what 
would become of it when put away, are insoluble problems ; hav- 
ing such repugnance to Scripture and reason as to show the 
Incarnation was once for all. This assures the eternal duration of 
man’s glorified life. “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” “As the 
living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father: so he that 
eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.’* Men have this life by 
union to the humanity of the Christ. It can be maintained 
only by an incessant abiding of men in the Christ, and of the 
Christ in men, And, the tree of life in the Paradise of God implies, 
that there will be sacramental media there for the continual inflow 


of the Christ-life into men.* “‘Lord, evermore give us this bread.” 


‘Acts, xvii, 28. "John vi. 53. “John xv, 5. Gr ‘John xiv, 19 


*John vi, 57. *Rev. ii, 7, xxii, 2. Johu vi, 34, 











THE INCARNATION NOT DEPENDENT UPON THE FALL. 


Such fruits of the Incarnation warrant the position, that the need, 
and, therefore, the promise, of the Incarnation lay in the original 
constitution of man, as man, irrespective of sin. 

V. A Difficulty. Holy Scripture declares, “that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to’save sinners.” Do not this, and kindred 
passages imply, that if sin had not come into the world, the Inear 
nation would not have been ? 

To infer from the avowed purposes of the Incarnation that there 
were no others is a non 8¢ quitur. A statement of certain necessi- 
ties, unless it claim to be exhaustive, does not deny the existence 
of other, and even deeper, ones. Whatever effects flow directly 
from the Incarnation must be taken to be of the number of its 
final causes. 

Holy Seripture may not be so construed as to gainsay Itself. 
Those parts which show redemption to be the proximate intent of 
the Incarnation do not in any wise contradict those that cover 
remoter designs. They do not therefore conclude the Incarnation 
to be an accident, contingent upon the entrance of sin. 

Sin is the 


ull 


commanding fact in the history of our race. The ruin 


wrought by sin in man and his surroundings is so utter and hope 


less, that redemption becomes the grand necessity before the first 
ends of the Incarnation can be attained. The Incarnation were 
useless, unless it carry redemption in its constitution. Hence, the 
saving purposes thereof might well occupy the fore-front in Holy 
Scripture; while, at the same time, sufficient hinting is given as to 
the primal intent. The burden of the Church’s teaching has been, 
and must be, Sin and Grace, Ruin and Recovery. Bat, this does 
not forbid the searching out of the whole truth, and placing it in a 
scientific form. The Church has for her duty, not only to win 
men to the Christ as their Saviour; but, also, to solve, as best she 
may, the profound questionings which will present themselves to 
men ; questionings which unbelief fashions into weapons of dead- 
liest warfare. The resolving of these disarms the enemy, and sets 
free beleaguered souls. 

The teaching that the Christ would have come to sinless men 
lays wondrous stress upon John ni, 16. ‘* For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son.” The Incarnation was 


not abandoned when man sinned. Divine Love adhered to it, and 
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carried it through, although sin so modified the condition of things 
that the Christ must become a sufferer even unto death. This 
teaching puts an infinite emphasis upon the particle, so. “ For 
God so loved the world.” It opens to us the heart of God. 

VI. Light is thrown by this doctrine upon many mysteries. It 
is invaluable as clearing up some of the darkest problems concern- 
ing the origin of evil. The Incarnation shows, of itself, that evil 
does not inhere in matter, nor in man, as an integral element; for, 
then, a perfect Christ were impossible. But, the Incarnation has 
given us a perfect Christ. 

Beyond this there lies a darker question. Was sin necessary to 
the Incarnation? Let there be no Christ, and the Universe would 
be robbed of the grandest manifestation of God. If the absence 
of sin would cause a failure of the Christ, and of all the magnifi- 
cent purposes fulfilling themselves in and by Him, then, to make 
sure the coming of Christ, sin must come; its entrance must be 
secured, at all hazards, by the Divine decree. Men have thought 
and said this; and have almost persuaded themselves to believe 
that the glorious fruits of the Incarnation justify God in having 
determined to bring sin into the universe. It is horrible. Only 
the want of malicious intention saves it from being a blasphemous 
impeachment of the Divine Purity and Love. 

Take the position, that the Incarnation was included in the orig- 
inal plan of the creation ; and it is seen, that sin was not necessary, 
in any sense, as furnishing the reason for the Christ, nor the 
occasion for Him. The Incarnation did not need that sin should 
be fore-ordained, and forced upon man. This position enables us to 
put sin where Holy Scripture, and the human conscience put it 
upon the free, accountable will of man. 

The Incarnation of Christ did not hinge upon the entrance of sin, 
yas notan after-thought, a make-shift, an episode, a provisional econ- 
omy to tide over a hidden reef. It was the preordained culmen 
of the creation. In the First Adam all would have been unsafe. 
In the last Adam, “the counsel of the Jehovah standeth for- 
ever.’ The position, that the Incarnation belonged to the plan 
of creation, independent upon sin, secures, in scientific theology, 
the doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty. 


C. P. JENNINGS. 





Psalms xxxiii, 11. 











LEO X. 


Lro X.. the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, of Florenee, was 
born in that city December 11, A. D. 1475. He was designated 
trom his infancy to the priesthood, and received the tonsure at 
seven years of age. When only nine years old he obtained, 
through Louis of France, the appointment of Abbot of Font 
Douce in Saintaigne. At thirteen years of age he was created 
Jardinal. These facts strikingly exhibit the deplorable condition 
of the Church at that period. From political connection with the 
Papacy, and with his ally the King of France, Lorenzo was enabled 
to put a pressure upon them both which*resulted in this pre- 
mature advancement. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent was the most illustrious prince of his 
time, distinguished alike for his splendid personal qualities, and 
for his munificent patronage of learning and of art. Florence, at 
the close of the X Vth century, was not only the city of flowers, 
as it still is called, the abode of gaiety and festivity, but it cultiva- 
ted literature, science, and philosophy with all the fervor of a 
new and engrossing passion. Some learned Greeks, driven from 
Constantinople, about the middle of the century, established them- 
selves at Florence, at the invitation of Cosmo, the father of Lo- 
renzo, and continued to be treated by Lorenzo himself with mu- 
nificent hospitality. It was a peculiarity of this period that 
learned men and great artists were treated by princes and men of 
rank as equals, and were made the recipients of the highest hon- 
ors and ofttices in Church and State. These honored exiles were 
established in calm retreats on the beautiful hills which surround 
fair Florence. There they pursued those studies, and thence ex- 
erted that influence in behalf of letters, art, and philosophy, 
which made the city seem in one of its aspects like a vast academy 
over which Lorenzo the Magnificent presided, and in which they 
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officiated as professors. Florence already was an abode of wealth 
and a scene of commerce, and the home of a high and elegant 
civilization, which had no peer in Europe. ‘Thither resorted from 
France, Germany, and England large numbers of mature 
scholars and of students, to devote themselves to the study of an- 
tiquity, and to that new Platonic philosophy which the Greeks 
had recently introduced into Italy, and which so fascinated Cosmo 
as to lead him to establish an Academy for the exclusive purpose 
of expounding the philosophy of Plato. Rome had _ scarcely be- 
gun to revive, when Florence already boasted her libraries, her 
academies, her gymnasia, and her societies of learned men. Lo- 
renzo invited these savants to his table, and conducted them to his 
villas, where were gathered master-pieces of ancient sculpture 
recently exhumed at Rome, or brought from Greece, and precious 
manuscripts which the Jew merchants purchased in the East, and 
sold again in the West. ‘ Never lived a prince,” says one of his 
biographers, “ who had so genuine and enlightened a love of let- 
ters as Lorenzo de Medici. He counted himself the most happy 


g, in one of his palaces he 


when far from Florence, in the evenin 
could show to those who were intrusted with their keeping some 
precious manuscripts which a Jew had sold him for their weight in 


rid.” 


Such was the father of Leo X., andsuch were the circumstances 


og 
r 4 i 


of splendor and of luxury, in the midst of which the future Pope 
was born. 

Giovanni—this was the name of the future Pope—was placed 
at an early period, under the tuition of three teachers illustrious 
for genius and learning. The first of these was Marsillio Ficini, 
an eminent disciple and translator of Plato. The second was the 
wonderful Pico della Mirandola. This remarkable youth was 
distinguished for all those gifts and attainments which captivate 
all classes. In personal beauty he was said to have been the only 
man of that generation who excelled Raphael. In point of genius 
and learning he was the unapproached prodigy of the age. His 
biographer declares, and all contemporary history confirms the 
statement, that nothing equal to him had ever before appeared in 


history. ‘“ He possessed,” says his biographer, “an oriental im- 


agination, a vivacious discourse, an artistic mind, apt to all the 
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influences of painting, music and eloquence, an exquisite judg 


ment, and a memory that was truly prodigious. If a page of Ho- 
mer was read to him he would repeat it, reversing the order of 
the verses. A few months enabled him to learn the entire dic 
tionary of alanguage. At eighteen years of age he was the mas- 
ter of twenty-two languages. Then after dinner he would im 
provise before his friend Benevieni an entire new canto of the 
Paradiso or the Inferno, and Florence, seized with stupor, did not 
know whether they were really the verses of Dante, its own poet, 
discovered after two centuries, or the invention of the Improvisa- 
tore.” The mind of Pico, in the tield of speculation, was daring, 
universal, reaching beyond the bounds of the ascertainable and 
delving into Cabalistic Gipsy lore. His many-sidedness wa: 
most remarkable. This most learned of scholars had a fondness 
for roaming on foot over Europe and of mingling and chatting 
with all classes of people. It was after such a journey that he 
arrived in Rome and published his theses on a wide range of topics, 
and threw out a challenge, while yet a mere boy, which the most 
learned scholars of Rome dared not to accept. Such was one of 
the three great teachers of that pampered child of fortune in his 
youth, who was afterwards the accomplished and luxurious 
Leo X. 

Politiano, another of his teachers, was a person of quite a dif- 
ferent character. He was the first great classical star of that age 
in which, a tew years later, there was a constellation of brilliant 
lights. Living outside of Florence, on one of its charming slopes, 
studying, teaching, composing mellifluous verses, he troubled him- 
self little with deep problems which racked the brain and gave 
feverish activity to the all-embracing studies of the young Miran- 
dola. 

Such were the various influences under which the young Car- 
dinal was reared. We can trace the effect of them all on his 
character and life. His fondness for the Platonic philosophy, for 
art and for the classics, had each their separate source in one of 
the teachers of his youth. Perhaps, too, his alleged infidelity 
may have been fostered by the scepticism, or the at least ques- 
tionable orthodoxy of Pico. 

74 
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The Cardinal de Medici—such was his titlk—entered Rome at 
seventeen years of age. In the description of the beauty of his 
person and the charm of his manner we are reminded of Pius IX. 
It seems indeed as if there must have been much similarity in 
the natural character of the two. The one, however, took a 
literary, artistic, philosophic, luxurious, licentious direction ; 
while the latter, passing through the phases of practical zeal in 
religion, and liberalism in politics, now croaks in the stagnant 
pool of bigotry and absolutism. 

The following description of the young Cardinal at this period 
is given by his French biographer, Audin : 


The painter, the sculptor, the artists in general, in seeing him could do no less than 
admire in him the agility of his body, the harmony of his features, his agile and vig- 
orous legs, his exceedingly white hands, his Greco-Roman aspect, his deep blue 
eyes, his large head upon stalwart shoulders, his lip slightly turned up—in short, all 
the perfect proportions with which he was adorned, and of which it appeared that he 
was the model which had long been lost. He appeared to them as a god who had 
crossed the seas and come to Rome, there to inaugurate the worship of form. We 
must pardon in sensuous men this worship of form. The youth had studied with 
much application his own language, and spoke it with an exquisite accent. His per- 
fect pronunciation and his words constituted an indescribable harmony, almost like 


that of musical cadences. 


Within a year after the young Cardinal removed to Rome his 
efather died, and the infamous Rodirego Borgia, Alexander VI., 
ascended the Papal throne. These events led to his return to 
Florence, where he was warmly welcomed. But suddenly there 
same a change in his pogition. Charles VIII., of France, set out 
upon his famous expedition to Italy. Pietro Medici, the brother 
of the Cardinal, hastened to meet and propitiate the King. He 
succeeded only at the expense of surrendering to him many im- 
portant cities within his jurisdiction, including Pisa and Leghorn. 
The inhabitants of Florence were enraged at this concession, de- 
posed Pietro, sacked the palace, and made it necessary for Pietro 
and the Cardinal both to flee, the former to Bologna and the lat- 
ter to Castello. 
Pietro was unsuccessful in various attempts to recover Florence, 
and at length died, unlamented by Florence, in the service of the 


French King in the siege of Gaeta. The Cardinal, after many 


journeys and temporary sojourns, returned to Rome in company 


. 
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with his friend, Cardinal della Roviere, afterwards Pope Julius I. 
Here he occupied himself during the Pontificate of Alexander 
VI. with letters and the arts. 

The name of Alexander, and of his son Cesar Borgia, are 
justly as infamous as any in history. It is an indication of the 
atrocionsly immoral character of that period, that some of the most 
treacherous and cruel murders of Cesar Borgia should have been 
lauded, without reproof, as masterly strokes of policy, by Machia- 
velli in his *‘ Prince.” Even with all the horrors that have been 
enacted at Rome in successive generations, these three names— 
Alexander, Cyesar, and Lucretia Borgia—have attained a preémi- 
nence of infamy which no efforts of that modern school of his- 
torians who seek to wash Ethiopians white, and rub out the spots 
of leopards, can diminish. They seem still to haunt the place 
like evil ghosts, that cannot rest, brandishing daggers, concocting 
poisons und revelling in ghastly and obscene debaucheries. In 
this case truth is stranger than the most cynical fiction. The 
writer of this article had an opportunity to see the contemporary 
portraits of the three, which are contained in the rooms of the 
Vatican, where the library of Cardinal Mezzofanti was deposited. 
It would be difficult to conceive a face more expressive of low and 
base passions, blended with an iron and remorseless will, than that 
of Alexander. The portrait of Cresar impressing us at once as 
that of a knight of eminent beauty, great refinement and a some- 
what melancholy cast of mind. It surprises one to learn that it 


is a faithful representation of one of the most selfish, cruel, and 


remorseless characters in history. Lueretia looks like a gay, Sen- 
suous, light-hearted Italian beauty. Such was the character of 


the Papacy, and such the influences to which the young Cardinal 
was exposed. but in his case these influences lost something of 
their power of contamination by their grossneas and their excess. 

Julius LI., the suecessor of Alexander VI., was not friendly to 
the family of the Medici. But the Cardinal came into favor with 
the Pope through his intimacy with his nephew. Through the 
agency of Pope Julius, the brother of the Cardinal, Julio de 
Medici, was restored to supremacy in Florence and the Cardinal 
himself placed upon a vantage ground which enabled him to take 


possession of the Papal throne in 1513. 
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Julius IT. was one of the most remarkable of the Popes. Essen- 
tially a warrior, his Pontificate was marked by an exclusively 
worldly policy, by perpetual wars, and by a disregard of the exter- 
nals of religion, which was sometimes offensive to Churchmen even 
at that period of the revival of classic literature and art, which so 
thoroughly Paganized the learning and the worship and theology 
of the Church. A grand and imposing presence, which still lives 
in the wonderful and celebrated portrait of him by Raphael, 
must his have been! It is said that Michael Angelo, in that 
marvellous statue of Moses, which was to have crowned the 
mausoleum of Julins—a statue which one does not know at first 
whether to regard as magnificent or grotesque, but which one 
always concludes at length to be unique indeed, but strangely 
powerful and majestic—, took his inspiration from the strong, in- 
domitable face of Julius, and gave to it somewhat of the form and 
quite the expression of the Pope’s formidable features. His skill 
as a warrior who adopted the name Julius from his admiration of 
Julius Cesar, was said to have been not unworthy of one who 
made the great Roman his model. The relief of Bologna and 
the restoration of Florence, with the small resources at his dis- 
posal, were regarded as evidence of such military skill as, under 
favorable circumstances, would have enrolled him among the cel- 
ebrated captains of the world. Nor was he deficient in strategy 
of a peculiar Papal kind, which on one occasion was very ludi- 
crous, and must have been very annoying to his victims. The 
city of Perugia had thrown off the Papal yoke, and was subdued 
by Julius with so much difficulty as greatly to exasperate him. 
Nevertheless, after it was captured he expressed a determination 
to concilia nd win the Perugians by lavishing benefits upon 
the city. 4£..0ong other things he would build them an immense 
hospital, on the crowning elevation of the city, which had for- 
merly been a fortress. An army of workmen were sent from 
Rome, the enclosure surrounded with a high wall that they might 
not be interrupted, and in due time the great hospital was an- 
nounced as completed. Nothing was needed but beds and furni- 
ture which were to be sent from Rome. The Perugians saw with 


astonishment feather-beds drawn on carts up the hill by six buffa- 


loes each ; and laughed at the absurd excess of strength. Soon 
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everything was completed. The enclosure was taken down and 
the Perugians saw with horror and dismay a formidable fortress, 
manned by a sufficient garrison, and with guns which had been 
brought up in feather-beds, pointed down upon the town. 

The thoroughly paganized character of the Church at this pe- 
riod appears not only from the almost exclusive cultivation of class- 
ical literature by all ecclesiastics, but by the transfer of Pagan 
terms to Christian truths and institutions. The Latin language 
was the subject of special and minute study, Words and forms 
of expression not found in Cicero were branded as_ barbarous. 
Instead of the word Christianity they used the phrase the Christian 
Republic; instead of grace, the Divine afilatus ; the Sacred Col 
lege became the Senate ; heresy became sedition: faith became 
pe rsuasion ; the interdict of fire and water was substituted tor ex- 
communication; and even the word God was changed into the 
Immortal (rod. 

Erasmus has left an interesting record of a sermon which he 


heard at Rome under the Pontificate of Julius IL He says: 


I was invited some days before by learned men to assist at this sermon. ‘ Do not 
fail,” said they, ‘for you know the charm of the Italian language from a Roman 
tongue.” (Hence the proverb, Lingua Toscana, Bocca Romana). I repaired to the 
Church with extreme curiosity, and placed myself very near the orator, that I might 


not lose a word. Julius IT. was present, a rare thing with him, on account of his 


health no doubt There was also a great number of Bishops and Cardinals, and 
many of the learned men, who at that time thronged to Rome The exordium and 
the peroration were almost as long as the rest of the discourse, and they exhibited 


the praises of Julius IIT. under every variety of form. He was the all-powerful Ju 
piter, brandishing in his right hand the trident and the thunderbolt, and by a single 
movement of his eyelids accomplishing his profound designs. Everything which had 
oceurred for some years past in Gaul, in Germany, Spain and Portugal, in Africa and 
Greece, were all the results of the mere expression of his will. The plan of the 
yrator was to represent Jesus Christ, at first in the agony of his passion, then in all 
the gloyy of his triumph. He recalled Curtius and Decius, who were dedicated to 
he infernal gods for the safety of the Republic. He recalled Cecrops, Iphigenia and 


other great victims, who had regarded their lives less than the honor and dignity of 


their country. The public gratitude, he added with tears and with a voice pro- 
foundly pathetic—valde lugubriter—had always surrounded men of this noble and 
generous character Sometimes statues had been erected to them in the forum: 


sometimes divine honors had been decreed to them, while Jesus Christ, for his ben- 
etits had received only death rhe orator then compared the Saviour. meriting so 


well of his country, to Phocian and to Socrates, to Epaminondas, to Scipio and Aris- 
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tides. Can you imagine anything more cold, more inappropriate? And yet I assure 
you he sweat blood and water to rival Cicero. In short, my Roman preacher was so 
fully Roman that he was not Christian. I heard nothing of the death of Jesus 


Christ. 


Such were the two Pontiffs whom Leo had known as his pre- 
decessors in the Papal chair. It must have been a comfort to 
him to know that, half infidel as he was, he could not be worse 
than they, and that unless he made special efforts in the direction 
of badness, he could scarcely fail of being somewhat better. 

Some account of the election of Leo, and of the ceremonies con- 
nected with his investiture will exhibit the blasphemous extrava- 
gances to which the Papacy had proceeded. It should be remem- 
bered that the homage thus rendered was to a man who was a 
mere amateur in literature and art, and a luxurious worldling, 
perhaps not even a Christian in his convictions. And yet the 
homage was little short of idolatry. It will be seen from this de- 
scription that the Reformers had abundant justification for the 
representations which they made of the claims of the Papacy to 
universal supremacy, and to the practical exaltation of the Pope 
to the position of a divinity upon earth.. The mottoes which are 
adopted on such an occasion form a good indication of the pre- 
vailing principles and policy of the Papacy at that period. 

The balloting continued seven days. The Cardinal de Medici, 
as the youngest member of the college, was appointed to collect 
the votes ; and on the seventh day he himself was elected. When 
thie Cardinals desired to know what title he would assume, he an- 
swered that among the vain thoughts that had passed through 
his mind, he had imagined that if he were elected Pope he would 
like to take the title of Leo X., and if they had no objection to it, 
he would be so called. 

The Cardinal was but a deacon when elected Pope. Passing 
rapidly through the orders of Priest and Bishop, he was conse- 
crated Pope on the 17th of March; 1513, in the Basilica of St. 
Peter. Splendid as that ceremony was, it was wholly eclipsed by 
his enthronization at the Chureh of St. John Laterano, ommnsum 
urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput. As an evidence, how- 


ever, of the extent to which the Papacy had become heathenized 


while it still maintained all its high spiritual claims, it may be 
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mentioned that over the platform erected for the occasion on which 
he was consecrated, the motto in letters of gold made reference to 
the Pope’s literary muniticence and benevolence rather than to 
any spiritual or even ecclesiastical qualifications. It was as fol- 
lows : 


Leoni Decimo Pont. Maz. literarum pre sidio, ac bon itatis fautori. 


His procession to St. John Lateran was incredibly magnificent 
An admiring Florentine annalist has minutely described all the 
Princes and Cardinals, and their following, their adornments, 
and their devices. That, however, which conveys to us, better 
than anything that could be briefly described, the significance of 
the ceremony, is the series of mottoes and devices which were set 
up on the way. At one pointthe Pope passed a structure which 


is thus deseribed : 


Below the frieze there was a cornice, which from a distance looked like marble 


The vault was covered with a blue lining. At each angle of the cornice there was 
a gilded globe and between the two globes the coat of arms of the Pontiff. At the 
foot of each pilaster there was a picture by a skilful painter. That at the right 


represented the High Priest transported into heaven under branches of palms, con 


versing with St. Peter and St. Paul An angel was blowing a trumpet Under the 
seraphim was a rainbow, and beneath it green fields and flowers and men rhere 
was also a flying ribbon, upon which was inscribed the motto * The world is open 
and the King of glory enters it.” In the picture at the left the kings of different 


nations kneel to the Pontiff and offer him gold and silver, and above is the motto 
parcere subjectis. Near the Pontiffare seen some emperors and princes standing 


and above their heads appears the motto debellare superbos 


At the extremity of the bridge of St. Angelo a magnificent 
double triumphant arch was erected. Above the capitals of the 
columns arose an architrave and frieze, and upon the latter, in 
allusion to the name of Leo, were represented the heads of lions 
in various ways, together with plumes and jewels. Upon the cor- 
nice was this motto: “To the Pontiff Leo > studious of con- 
solidating ecclesiastical union and of assuaging Christian tumults.” 
In the upper cornice two lions were depicted. One of them sup- 
ported his claws upon two globes, and the other upon the Pope’s 
coat of arms. The motto upon the first was: Preda mea 
gloriw, and the other, Mihi cura est. The vault of the arch 
presented different scenes. The one represented the Pope upon 


his throne surrounded by emperors, kings and princes in adora- 
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tion. Upon,the cornice was represented an image of Christ in 
the act of speaking; He held in His hand the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and said to His viear, *‘ Zrado tihi terre et cali 
regnum.” 

These are but specimens of many others of similar blasphe- 
mous character. They claim for the Papacy all that its most de- 
cided enemies have charged against it; indeed, they ciaim all 
that is possible short of absolute equality with God. Other 
mottoes more appropriate to the personal character and habits of 
the man, than to the office of the Pope, were also conspicuously 
displayed. Prominent among them was one over the shop of a 
celebrated goldsmith. A magnificent statue of a naked Venus 
was placed over the portico, and on her sandals was this inserip- 
tion: “ Mars fuit, est Pallas, Cypria semper ero.” 

At the Basilica ensued the ceremony called the enthronization 
and adoration of the Pope. Anything more blasphemous it is 
difficult to conceive. In the Church of Rome the Altar is re- 
garded as the most sacred object. God in the form of the host is 
worshipped upon it. In this ceremony the Pope himself is placed 
upon it, and the ceremony of adoration is performed. Nor is this 
an extinct blasphemy. An eye-witness of the adoration of Pius 


VIII. in 1829, thus describes the ceremony : 


The day after the breaking up of the conclave the Pope proceeded to St. Peter's. 
Arrived at the entrance he was carried on men’s shoulders to the grand altar, situa- 
ted in the section of the cross, in the form of which the upper end of St. Peter’s is 
built. He was seated upon it in the place of the host, which is commonly among 
those of the Roman Church supposed to represent the presence of the Deity, thus 
fully exemplifying the words of the Apostle when speaking of the man of sin: “‘ He 


as God sitteth in the Temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” 


The same ceremony was performed upon the consecration of 
Pius LX. 

It would have suited the easy, luxurious, tasteful Leo to have 
had a peaceful reign, in which he might have enjoyed letters and 
art and repose in the midst of leisure and plenty. Julius was a 
sort of ecclesiastical Mars ; Leo was rather an ecclesiastical Apollo. 
In both the Pagan predominated over the Christian, and even the 


ecclesiastic. Leo endeavored to calm the agitation which Julius 


had everywhere awakened, in order that he might enjoy his peace- 
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ful tastes undisturbed. There was an immediate gathering at 
Rome of the most illustrious artists of Italy. Bramante, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Perruzi, Sodama, and many others, at cuce 
resorted to Rome in the assurance of patronage and favor. The 
piazza of St. Peter’s was alive night and day with laborers draw- 
ing and cutting marble, and with artists shaping it into form ; 
and the neighboring hills were as vast cemeteries from which, not 
dead bodies, but the buried masterpieces of art, in all the undy- 
ing life of genius, were disentombed. To scholars and artists it 
seemed as if the Millennium of the kingdom of taste had come, 
and as if to the triple crown of Leo, signifying his dominion over 
the world of spirits, and his spiritual and temporal supremacy 
over earth, there should be added a fourth crown of kingship over 
literature and art. If all the kings of the earth would have done 
what the flattering artists represented them as doing on the ocea- 
sion of his enthronization, viz.: gathering around him, kneeling 
and offering to him homage and service, Leo had been well con- 
tent. But at the close of his Pontificate the same populace which 
hailed his advent to power as that of a god, followed his funeral 
train with scoffs and reproaches, uttering the words originally 
used on the death of Boniface VIII. which had become the pro- 
verbial expression of their féelings in reference to an unsatisfac 
tory Pope: “ You eame in like a fox, you ruled like a lion, and 
you died like a dog.” Princes, too, who flattered him on his 
accession, fought against him before the close of his reign. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. Leo’s intimacies 
were with literary men and artists rather than with statesmen. 
His three private secretaries were Sadclato, Bembo and Bibiena. 
They were all literary ecclesiastics. Bembo was the foremost 
scholar of the Court of Leo. But Leo’s bosom friend was Bibi- 
ena-—a man of infinite humor and unbounded spirits. He dis 
charged many duties and performed much faithfui service for 
Leo, but he turned all the business alike of schools, of learning, 
of the Church and of courts into an excellent jest. His wit was 
rich, his temper sweet, and his activity boundless. His love of 
art seemed to be the only thing in which real earnestness was ex- 
hibited. Leo’s fondness for him was very great, and with him 


io 
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probably more than with any other man of his court, he was inti- 
mate and confidential. 

Such was the intellectual life with which Leo surrounded him- 
self. Audin, lamenting the predominance of the Pagan element 
of the period, still asserts that Sadolato—‘ a tranquil and reflec- 
tive mind, whose love of the antique did not become a fanaticism,” 
“as much of a spiritual man as was possible for that time ”—ex- 
erted an influence which prevented art from becoming thoroughly 
paganized, and the theory of Bembo, that it should be a mere 
copy of the ancient art, from winning a complete triumph. Nev- 
ertheless the Pagan element in art was vastly in the ascendant. 
The Greek and Roman sandal peeped out under priestly robes, 
and the Basilicas of modern Christianity were adorned with the 
mythology and history of Pagan times. In the church of San 
Giovanni at Perugia, the walls were adorned by Raphael and Pe- 
rugino with a ludicrous mixture of saints, sybils, gods, goddesses, 
poets and philosophers, which constitute an expressive symbol of 
the period in which they were produced. 

The principal events which occurred in Leo’s administration 
between the years 1513-17, were the following: The Lateran 
Council was held, in which there were introduced some minor ad- 
ininistrative reforms. Great activity prevailed in the purchase 
and publication of classical manuscripts. The Vatican library 
was greatly enlarged and improved. A Roman university was 
established. Francis I. invaded Italy and seized Milan, and im- 
posed conditions upon the Pope, who concluded a concordat with 
him, more favorable to the Pope than was agreeable to the French. 

In 1516-17 an event occurred which is more appropriate to a 
biographical sketch than general historical transactions. It illus- 
trates also the condition of the court of Leo. There was a con- 
spiracy of Cardinals to destroy him, It will be remembered that 
Leo was the youngest member of the College. Others of the 
young members, somewhat older than himself, had combined to 
put him in the chair. Hence they expected more favors from him 
than he was willing or able to perform. Among these, the most 
turbulent, ambitions and passicnate of them all, was Cardinal 
Alphonso Patrucci, whose family was prominent at Sienna. When 


the Pope promoted a rival to the government of that city, Pat- 
rueci openly and loudly expressed his disappointment and indig- 
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nation. He became reckless in his threats and denunciations, 
which had proceeded to the extent of intimating assassination. 
In concert with other Cardinals, he plotted against the life of the 
Pope. It appears that Leo had a chronic issue upon his person, 
into which Patrueci endeavored to bribe a physician to inject 
poison. The Pape’s favorite and trusted physician was absent. 
Patrucci laid his schemes to have a distinguished physician whom, 
by a high bribe, he had made an accomplice, substituted in his 
place. But the Pope was unwilling to receive him and preferred 
to wait for the return of his own favorite physician. The plot 
failed. But Patrucci’s excessive passion and imprudence led to 
its discovery. The Pope was made aware of his proceedings, 
and sent a kind invitation to him to come to Rome. He sus- 
pected no harm and came, but had scarcely set foot in the Vati- 
can when he was seized and immured in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Subjected to torture he made a full confession. He had deter- 
mined, on destroying Leo, to secure the election to the Papal 
throne of Cardinal Riario, his friend and accomplice. He de- 
nounced him and Cardinals Sodorini, Adriana, and Sauli, as 
accomplices. 

Riario had already been involved in a conspiracy against the 
Medici of Florence, before he was made Cardinal. He was rich 
and magnificent in his tastes. Having at one point of the ballot- 
ing come very near to a sufficient number of votes to make him 
Pope, he had never forgotten it, and never forgiven his successful 
competitor. Sodorini was the brother of the Gonfaloniere of 
Florence, who had succeeded the deposed Medici—he too was 
a bitter enemy of the Pope. He was learned, cultivated and ele- 
gant, but avaricious, cunning and venal. Adrian of Cornato was 
learned and dexterous in affairs, but exceedingly superstitious. 
An astrologer had predicted that one would succeed Leo, the de- 
scription of whom seemed applicable to himself. The name Ad- 
rian was included in the predictions, and strange to say another 
Adrian was Leo’s successor. Sauli also relied upon the predic- 
tion of astrologers who promised him the tiara. The scene at the 
consistory at which Leo came out with the charges and the proofs 
of the conspiracy was very dramatic. 

On the 27th of May, 1517, everything was disposed for the 
sacred assembly, through the arrangements of Paride de Grassi, 
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who suspected nothing. The Cardinals came in one by one and 
took their seats. The Pope called to him the Cardinal of Ancona, 
with whom he conferred more than an hour. The master of cer- 
emonies, De Grassi, astonished at so long an interview, kneeling 
down, looked through an aperture ot the door and saw in the 
chamber of his Holiness the captain of the palace and two armed 
guards. There entered in the iweantime, into the consistory, the 
Cardinal San Georgio and the Cardinal Farnese. For some days 
past there had run a rumor of a new promotion of Cardinals, and 
Paride concluded that they had come to conter on this subject 
with his sanctity. But no sooner had Riario put his foot within 
the Pontitical apartment than Leo immediately issued from his 
chamber precipitately, slammed the dvor, and with a resolute 
mien ordered the master of ceremonies to organize the Cardinals 
in consistory. Paride obeyed. He then understood that the 
Cardinal ot St. Georgio had been arrested; but of what crime 
had he been guilty# The Pope explained that the Cardinals 
Patrucci and Sauli had made such revelations as implicated the 
Cardinal of San Georgio. “ We could scarcely bring ourselves 
to believe,” said De Grassi, “ that the Cardinal de San Georgio, 
whose prudence and dexterity were so well known, should have 
been thought to have taken part in the conspiracy, or that being 
indeed guilty, he had not sought safety in flight.” In this per- 
plexity the college of Cardinals secured the Cardinal from being 
transterred to the castle of St. Angelo, and obtained permission 
for him to remain under custody in the palace. 

But the matter did not end here. Other guilty ones remained 
to be discovered. On the eighth day the Pope convoked asecond 
consistory, in which enlarging upon the benefits which he had 
lavished upon them, he complained of the black ingratitude of 
some among them, Then raising his voice he exclaimed: * There 
are here two guilty Cardinals;” and then invoking the name of 
Christ and uncovering his head before His image, he solemnly 
swore that he would pardon them if they would confess their 
guilt; and then fixed his eye upon Adrian and Sodorini; but 
they remained silent. Accolti and Farnese, to put an end to the 
anguish which oppressed the consistory, proposed that every Car- 


dinal, upon being interrogated, should swear befure God and his 
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Vicar that he was not guilty, or should confess his guilt. 
proposal was accepted. Sodorini, when his turn came, hesitated 
and stammered ; but when pressed to swear, threw himself upon 
his knees and lifting his hands to his Judge, with his eyes bathed 
in tears, confessed his crime and implored merey. Leo was far 
from tranguil. ‘ There is still another,” he exclaimed, “ who 
should disclose his guilt before God.” All eyes were turned to 
Cornato. The Cardinal rose to his teet and looked defiantly at 
the Pope, it was but for a moment; he also turned pale and 
kneeled like his accomplice and confessed his guilt. 

These two Cardinals were heavily fined for the crime of dis- 
guising a conspiracy of which they were cognizant ; and being 
still tearful of the vengeance of the Pope, removed trom Rome. 
Petrucci, Sauli and Riario were condemned to death. On the 
following night Patrucci was strangled in his prison, but Sauli 
and Riario were at length pardoned. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to dwell upon the 
wonderful revival of art in Rome during the reign of Leo, and of 
its influence upon the theology and the practical Christianity of 
the Papacy. But I hasten to a close, 

Although Leo was by preference a man of letters, of taste and 
of pleasure, and indisposed to politics or war, and with an abso- 
lute aversion even to the external part of ecclesiastical affairs, 
yet his capacity was so great and varied, his mind so quick, and 
his grasp of affairs so comprehensive, that he dispatched business 
with great rapidity, and showed himself a master of the then Pa- 
pal policy of playing off one great power against another, and of 
siding with the strongest, and of coming in with a good share of 
the common spoil. While Charles V. and Francis were striving 
for the Imperial Crown, he secretly encouraged the German 
Princes to place one of their own number on the throne. When 
Charles succeeded he made with him a treaty, and just before his 
death had the great gratification of seeing the French driven trom 
Milan and the extension of the Papal territory and power secured. 
It was even said by the French historians that the excess of his 
gratification, and the excitement which succeeded, was the cause 
ot. the illness which ended in his death. 


Leo X. had no religious earnestness—scarcely religious convic- 
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tions. He was luxurious, sensual, prodigal, and utterly careless 
of the moral character of the means by which his treasury was to 
be supplied, so as to meet the demands of his careless personal 
munificence, and his unbounded patronage of literature and art. 
But he was at the same time good-natured, placable and kind. 
He endeavored to bribe and purchase heresy and heretics, and re- 
luctantly resorted to the alternative of coercion and persecution. 
On a review of his character and achievements, it appears that 
the exceedingly conspicuous place which he occupies is due more 
to a concurrence of remarkable events than to his own personal 
qualities and endowments. His Pontificate was the point from 
which the Reformation in an organized form took its departure. 
It was the era of the revival of classical learning and of the 
recovery of the long buried treasures of literature. It was the 
precise point at which modern art sprang at once to its climax of 
pertection. The most wonderful creations of human genius which 
have attracted generations of admiring pilgrims to Rome, and 
attract them still, were wrought under his Pontificate and under 
his immediate patronage and oversight. These three causes have 
concurred to make the name of Leo associated with all that most 
interests the scholar, the artist and the amateur; and hence have 
given to ita universality of popular diffusion which is not sur- 
passed by any other in the long line of the Pontificate. 

There are a few names which are inseparably associated with 
certain prominent eras and characteristics of the Papacy. We 
associate with the thought of its consolidation the name of Greg- 
ory the Great. When we think of the culmination of its claims 
and of its highest attainment of spiritual and temporal power, we 
ut once pronounce the names of Hildebrand and Innocent III. 
When we think of an honest effort to reform the awful corrup- 
tions of the Curia, the name of the godly but battled and broken- 
hearted Adrian occurs to us. When we think of its last hour of 
unbroken supremacy and the first of its decline, we pronounce 
the namne of Leo X. God grant that future generations may be 
able to associate with the thought of its most extravagant and 
blasphemous pretensions, its drivelling superstition, its obstinate 
and judicial infatuation, and its final destruction amid the ap- 
plause of the world, and the rejoicing of the saints, the name of 
Pio Nono! 


CLEMENT M. BUTLER. 











CHURCH MUSIC. 


Considering what we see and hear at the present day, he may very 
properly be called on to explain himself, who ventures to write or 
talk about Church Music; and of reasonable excuses for doing so 
there are, as it seems to me, but two. To try tostem the current of 
public demands, or to think of reforming the popular taste, would 
argue a self-confidence bordering on lunacy. But it is not out of 
order to give utterance to righteous disgust at the pass to which 
things are come; nor is it inexcusable to seek, in dreaming aloud 
of «a better condition, that 

“Tdeal peace which truth can ne’er bestow.” 

Indignant remonstrances and lamentable threnodies on the one 
hand, Utopian visions and wishful longings on the other, appear 
to me to constitute the limit of rational thought and sober speech 
on the subject before us; but he who should seriously entertain 
the idea of being able to put brains where no brains exist, or of 
awakening and developing a relish for what they ought to like in 
the souls of those whose tastes are totally depraved, is on the verge 
of a midsummer madness into which we trust that we may not be 
driven. My object then, in the present writing, is simply to re- 
lieve my mind, by speaking plainly about some of the dreadful 
things that are wrought among us under the name of Church 
Music, and by babbling (for it amounts to nothing more) about 
what might be, and would be, if, letting go the modern and the 
popular, and cleaving to what is old and honest and profitable to 
the soul, we could but rid ourselves of the tormentors who now 
oppress us, and rejoice in a music in harmony with those ancient 
formulas wherein we profess the faith of all past ages, and offer 
to God the traditional worship of the Catholic Church. 


Norman McLeod, in his “ Book for Notes and Thoughts,” gives 
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an entertaining summary of the music of divers nations; it may 
be found in the first volume of the delightful ‘* Memoir,” page 
152. Somewhat abbreviated, it runs thus: 


Trish Music—The struggle of a buoyant, merry heart, to get quit of thoughts that 
often lie too deep for tears. It is the music of an oppressed, conquered, but deeply 
feeling, impressible, fanciful and generous people. It is for the harp in Tara’s halls. 

Scotch Music—A bonny lassie with her plaid, among the braes of Yarrow, waking 
the sleep that is among the lonely hills with some tale of love, domestic sorrow, or 
of the flowers of the forest, a’ wede awa’. 

Highland Music—The pibroch ; the music of the past and gone, of lonely lakes, 
castellated promontories, wild superstitions, and of a feudal glory and an age of ro- 
mance and song which have fled on their din wings from Morven, * * deep 
sorrow checked by lofty pride. 

German Music—The music of the intellect and thought; passion modified by high 
imagination. Itis essentially Gothic, vast and grand. * * Theshadow of the 
Brocken is over it; the solemn sound of the Rhine and Danube pervade it. 

French Music—A dashing cavalry officer on his way to fight or make love. 

Italian Music—A lovely woman breathing from her soul, under the influence of one 
deep and strong passion, beneath a summer midnight sky, amidst the ruins of an- 
cient Roman grandeur. It is immensely sensuous. 

Spanish Music—A hot night, disturbed by a guitar. 

American Music—Yankee Doodle. 


Surely we are come to a lame and forlorn conclusion. Yet un- 
der the burlesque and satire of this droll winding up, there lies 
more truth than the affronted patriot may be disposed to admit. 
What is American music? What is really popular? What is 
thoroughly relished by the community? What sells best ? What 
enriches its authors? What draws the people by thousands and 
tens of thousands? Eliminate the classical and foreign elements, 
the oratorio, the opera, the symphony, the sonata, and come down 
to the indigenous production; and what is the residuum? We 
arrive at a sprouty upgrowth of little sing-song tunes, having a 
kind of sentimental savor, or a certain briskness and elation, and 
set to words in keeping with the lightness of the composition ; we 
come to a school of music represented on its secular side by the 
lay of the negro minstrel, the patriotic melodies in vogue during 
the recent war, and the maudlin ditties about the moon, the beau- 
tiful sea, ete., ete.; and on its religious side by Sankey’s “ Gospel 
Hymns.” We all know in what estimation the nation holds or 


has held such productions as “Glory, glory, Hallelujah,” “ Old 
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Folks at Home,” ‘‘Way down upon de Swanee river,” “ Rally 
“Put me in my little bed,” “ The Ninety and 


Nine,” *“ Hold the Fort,” ete., ete. These are the measure of the 


” 


round the Flag, 


popular knowledge and taste; they mark the level of the tide to- 
day. After all, there is truth under the stout old Scotsman’s 
banter; let us not refuse to join in the laugh, though it be at our 
expense. 

It would not help the matter to try and draw a comparison be- 
tween the songs most popular among us to-day and the old ballads 
of the English, French, German and other nations. No such 
comparison can be seriously undertaken. It is true that Ireland 
had her bards, Wales her harpers, and Brittany her troubadours, 
and that we find rich lore in the “ reliques ” of minstrelsy col 
lected by the student of time long ago. With the grand recitals 
of war, love, and adventures, which form the earliest literature 
of races, our songs, ballads and hymns have nothing in common. 
The secular lays are without individualism or purpose; the relig 
lous, without divinity. As for the former, they are mere ephem- 
eral melodies, with which the very persons who most delight in 
them will soon be thoroughly disgusted ; while as for the latter, 
their attractiveness lies, not in any sacredness or strength, but in 
the pretty turn of the tune and the effect produced when, as at 
the Hippodrome, they are sung by a great many people together. 
The prodigious number of the singers shows at once the earnest- 
ness of their interest, and the wretched state of their musical 
taste and knowledge. With a view to get at the secret of the 
Moody and Sankey songs, I made a careful study of them, and 
was easily able to trace them to their origin. Some thirty or forty 
years ago, before Italian opera had been introduced in this coun- 
try, the music most in vogue was of the ballad and parlor-song 
school. Some of those compositions were exceedingly agreeable ; 
for example, the sweet old songs, “ Farewell to thee, Araby’s 
daughter,” “ The leaf and the Fountain,” “The Rose and the 
Nightingale,” “The Soldier’s Tear,” “A place in thv memory 
dearest,” and others of that ilk. These melodies of other days, 
or such as these, long since forgotten, have been revived, with all 
their characteristics and with the old method and construction ; 
and now adapted to sentimental and subjective verselets, express- 

76 
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ive of the tone of modern religionism, they are sung, and sung, and 
sung, in hippodromes and in gospel tents, and in parlors and 
boarding houses on Sunday evenings, under the name of “ Sacred 


Gospel Hymns.” In one collection I found the hymn— 


“ There is a land of pure delight,” 
set to the old tune, 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 


and that without change of a single note. Elsewhere I found the 
hymn— 

“God’s temple crowns the holy mount,” 
adapted to another old-time song, 

* Pensez 4 moi, ma cliére amie ;” 


while we have the well-known verses beginning, 


** Hark, hark my soul, angelic notes are swelling,” 
arranged to the beautitul old air ot “ La Suissesse au bord du lac,” 


“ Home, fare thee well! the ocean storm is o’er, 
b] 
The weary pennon woos the seaward wind.” 


The study of the most popular phase of modern hymn singing 
leads us back, not to any sacred places or hall-inspired originals, 
but to the forgotten melodies in which our fathers and mothers 
or our grandfathers and grandmothers used to discourse to each 
of the tender feelings of their hearts. Nor should mention be 
omitted of another class of sacred (?) canticles belonging to the 
genus of the rollicking and jolly ; as, for example, one in the San- 
key collection known as 

* Pull to the shore,” 
acarol which, when heartily rendered with a good rolling, rat- 
tling clatter in the fourth and eighth lines, carries the meditative 
hearer right back to old college days, and to the merry music of 
class dinners and secret society sprees. I refer to these matters 
thus particularly, because I find in them the very text I desjre in 


preaching of the aberrations of these days, of the loss of a true 


couception of what befits the worship of God, of the depravation 
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of the pnblic taste ; for this is the kind of music which the multi- 
tude most desire to sing, and the degree of their delight is the 
measure of the extent of their disease. If these and such as these 
be our ** Folk Songs.” so much the worse for the Folk. They have 
brought forth nothing original, and what they have culled from 
other sources indicates the absence of taste and the lack of cul- 
ture. 

But whatever may be said, pro and con, about Norman McLeod's 
brief summing up, let us try our own hand at a definition or descrip- 
tion, not of American music in general, but of American Church 
music in particular. By way of a venture, [ will express it, mys- 
tically thus: 

American Church Music—Cnaos. 

Reflection will justify the use of that concise formula. Every 
one knows what is meant by chaos and cosmos; chaos is the con- 
fused mixture of parts and elements, cosmos their orderly arrange- 
ment; chaos is the realm of discords, cosmos that of sweet and 
satisfying harmonies ; the dense and shapeless swirl of things ill- 
matched, if not incompatible, stands contrasted with the scene 
of order and law. Now the first thing that strikes us is the lack 
of unity. There is no dominant influence ; individual caprice runs 
riot, regardless ot precedent, history, or law of any sort; every 
one dves what is right in his own eyes, and will have that sung 
which is pleasant to his own ears; and so, as tastes differ greatly, 
and as every congregation has one or more dabsters at this busi- 
ness, no one can tell, in going from church to church, whet he 
will find there. It is not so in other places; it would not be so 
among us if we had a musical accompaniment to Divine service as 
worthy of respect and veneration, and as dear to our hearts as the 
services themselves. That is what other communions enjoy. To 
hear German chorales you must go to Germany; and if you go to 
church in Germany you are certain to hear German chorales. At 
Bremen, at Dresden, at Nuremburg, and wherever else I went in 
recent travel, I always heard, to my great delight in the Evangel- 
ical churches, the same ancient melodies, the same noble harmon- 
ies; there sat the people, singing all together, old and young, boys 
and men, women and maidens, just what their forefathers had 


been singing for three hundred years and more. In the Roman 
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Catholic churches, also, there was a distinctive school; the same 
rich mass music, the same archaic but most devotional plain-song, 
the same tender cadence of litanies, the same monotone of many 
voices all chanting together a music which had in it the sound and 
memories of ages and ages of Christian worship. But what is to 
be expected in our churches? No one knows what to expect ; 
it depends on the constitution of the music committee, or the 
whim of the clergyman, or the appetite of the audience. The 
traveller, desirous of investigating the American school of musie, 
will find, in one church a quartette choir, performing one knows 
not what medley of airs, with involutions, evolutions and convo- 
lutions, with execution and excruciation apt to charm the ear of 
the excitement-loving listener; in another a chancel full of men 
and boys rendering, crudely and harshly, the English cathedral 
service, while some resolute but uncomfortable clergyman, with 
little voice and less knowledge, intones in a way to drive the hearer 
wild. Farther on he will come upon a sextett or octett, interpret- 
ing the truly original works of some imitator of the modern 
French or Italian school; anon, elsewhere, he will be saluted 
with the dull congregational drone of the “Sicilian Hymn,” or 
“Old Hundred ;” and still further he will come in upon a self- 


, 


satisfied and pert set of people, warbling “ Balerma,” or Sankey’s 
songs. No one can foretell, on approaching an open charch door, 
the things that await him within. We have the Anglican school 
and the Lowell Mason school ; the Italian school and the French ; 
the Gregorian school and the Hippodrome school; the high and 
dry, the Ritualistic, the severely Protestant Episcopal, the Evan- 
gelical, and other types. We have Tucker’s Hymnal, and Good- 
rich & Gilbert’s, and Greatorex’s; and divers Lyres, Harps, Shawms, 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, and Hymnaries; and many diverse 
pointings of the Psalter; and we have Barnby, Boyce, Buck, 
Cornell, Cutler, Gounod, Handel, Haydn, Hodges, Horseley, Mo- 
senthal, Mozart, Nares, Ouseley, Walter, Warren, and others, 
all moving up and down before us in inextricable confusion. And 
why not# What else could be expected? Is not this a new na- 
tion’ Is not ours a recent civilization? Are we not a medley of 


all races ¢ American society is in a state of fermentation ; bub- 


bling, seething, frothing, not yet crystallized, A friend of mine 
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in apologizing for a young person, a great favorite of hers, who 
was more than a child, but not yet a young .lady, and, in conse- 
quence, as awkward as might be expected at that awkward age, 
said: ‘Susan, you know, must be excused for her gaucherie ; 
she is foundering !”’ Now we Americans are * floundering” in 
more respects than one; in religion,in politics,on financial questions 
(notably now, when so many think paper money to be better than 
gold coin),in views of moral obligations,in manners,and generally in 
all kinds of ways and on almost every subject ; why not then also 
in our ideas respecting the music of the church and other matters 
connected with the worship ot the Lord? 

Among the indications of our chaotic condition may be men 
tioned, the habit of mixing up things secular and sacred. T have 
already given instances ot the way in which secular tunes are put 
to sacred words, but I mentioned only cases in which the tunes 
were so old that few would remember their former use. It is ten- 
fold worse, when songs of our own day, which people know, and 
have sung a dozen times to common words, and must associate 
with common everyday scenes,are adapted to hymns among the most 
solemn and devotional that ever were written. There is, for ex- 
ample, a sighing, soft love-canticle called “ Agatha,” 

** When the swallows homeward fly.” 
I have heard the melody sung to the words, 


“ Jesus, Saviour of my soul.” 


Again, | have known the “ Gloria Patri” rattled off to a tune 
called the Mandolinata, which is, I believe, a Spanish or West 
[Indian waltz. What shall be said of these and similar profanities 4 
What shall be said of the people who not only tolerate but take 
pleasure in such indecencies? Is not this of chaos, chaotic? The 
Chureh is the sanctuary of Almighty God; everything there 
should bear the stamp of “holiness to the Lord;” everything 
used in divine service, or pertaining thereto, should have upon it 
the signet of that divinity which doth hedge holy places and holy 
things. The music of the Church and the music of the world are 
not the same; each has its laws and bounds; and a wrong is done 
when one is thrust into the other’s place and set where it ought 


not to be. What may be very properly said to Agatha is not the 
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thing to say to the Lord; and what befits my address to her may 
be totally unsuited to express what I ought to feel towards her 
God and mine. The songs of the affections and of the heart are 
good and sweet in their own proper season ; but in the Church we 
must be thinking of other things; and to sing the sublime stanzas 
of some great song of God and Christ and things divine to a 
pretty melody associated in every one’s mind with amatory scenes 
and human passion, is to profane the hour of prayer and the place 
of the Divine Presence. As well might the priest appear in the 
chancel in secular costume and easy familiarity of manner, or the 
people occupy themselves in church with the newspaper or the 
latest romance. 

Let me give another instance of this lack of judgment, this 
monstrous incongruity between the music performed, and the oc- 
‘asion and circumstances. If ever we feel the need of a solemn, 
and heart-searching music, it is when we must bury our dead. 
Whiat shall be sung, at that supreme moment, when it comes to 
the end of all, “ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ?”’ 
What do we desire and demand, for our friends, for ourselves, 
when for the last: time the service of Mother Church is to be said 
or sung over us or ours? Let there be, if possible, something 
lofty, thrilling, and profound, some massive effect of full, strong 
voices, rising and falling like the gale in the heavens, cr the ca- 
dence of the ocean waves, in the deep diapasons of the tomb. 
And yet, to tell what one has suffered at the burial of the dead, 
from star singers and dlasé choirs, would be to harrow up the 
heart and rake over all the old sorrow. I well remember a case 
in point some years ago. I went to the funeral of a young triend 
whose life had been asad and strange one, and the end cloudy and 
very dark; many a bright hope was buried in that untimely 
grave ; of the sad mystery which invests human life, more than 
the average share had cast shadow over his. We were ail subdued 
and teartul, awed and silent. It was one of those occasions, on 
which anything unfit, unsuitable, incongruous, is mere torture, 
and more than can be borne; what we needed was some grand 
and sombre effect of sacred art; some chant of other time, full 


and deep, to bring home to the soul the lesson of that hour; 


something manly, at all events; something like that tremendous 
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Gregorian Tone, at the sound whereof, according to the old story, 
when organ and choir together rolled forth the startling and dire 
refrain, the Archbishop shook in his coffin, and half rose up, as 
if he heard already in the air the veice of the archangel and the 
trump of God. But such things as these are not for us; the age 
cannot comprehend them; it desires what we had on that occa- 


sion. The bymn was announced, 
“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 


truly also a beautiful and noble composition which, if rightly sung, 
might have touched and comforted our hearts. But presently, 
after some preliminary chords on the organ, a single female voice 
was heard ; the woman, whosoever she was, * interpreted” the hymn 
as a solo soprano, with an affectation of trills, flourishes, roulades 
and vocal gymnastics beyond the power of language to describe, 
with pianos and fortes, and pianissimos and fortissimos, with 
cre-cendos and diminuendos, and sighs and sudden explosions, and 
ear piercing shrieks and scamperings up and down the scale, such 
as they only can imagine who have had to endure the torture of 
listening to it. And there I stood, groaning in spirit, and feeling 
as if my poor friend were insulted in his very shroud and cere- 
ments, by the absurd bravura nonsense thus executed in that 
mourntul presence. O incorrigible generation! How shall ye 
ever be taught? The case 1 have mentioned occurred some seven 
or eight years ago. Butit was only last March that one of our 
organists died, and his funeral took place at Trinity Church. The 
service was sung by the choirs of Trinity Church and Trinity 
Chapel; the music was the grand burial service by Croft ; the per- 
formance was magnificent, the whole effect as fine as anything 
ever beard in ancient abbey or cathedral of our mother land ; yet 
svon atter the service I was accosted by a young lady of one of 
the first and most cultivated of the families of New York, with 
the words: “I came down to Trinity to-day to hear this service, 
and expected something very fine; but I have been quite disap- 
pointed ; 1 thought I should have heard some fine solo singing.” 
That is a specimen of the taste of the age; and again I| ask, who 
shall teach these people # How can they ever be made to learn? 
What more terrible than the idea of a church music adapted to 


the taste of the age, when we consider what the age really amounts 
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to? The measure of the popularity of music appears to be its ca- 
pability of being performed on that instrument which the vagrant 
Italian grinds under our windows. So great is the enlightenment 
of the period, so fine its sense of the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful, that a small fortune has been made by one successful negro 
melody. I was recently told by one of our most learned and ac- 
complished church composers, that, while his own writings found 
next to no sale at the publisher’s on Broadway, the same publisher 
had just paid a first instalment of several thousand dollars to the 
lucky author of a little duet relating to advancing years and “ sil- 
ver threads among the gold,’ which every one remembers who reads 
this page, and which we have heard played, carolled, whistled, 
and ground out wsque ad nauseam day after day, and month after 
month, till life becomes a burden. It is chaos; people drift 
about, catching at a pretty tune, running after varieties and sen- 
sations, demanding fine solo singing, baving itching ears, but 
neither educated taste nor settled convictions; delighting to sing 
Christian hymns to carnal love-songs, and charmed to listen to some 
prima donna imitating the canary and the mocking bird in the 
oftice for the burial of the dead. 

Let me give another illustration of the chaotic state of the pop- 
ular mind on music. There are churches in which the idea of a 
grand service is realized in a sacred concert consisting of the works 
of a dozen masters, without regard to unity. At Christmas and 
Easter especially, these instances appear in rich protusion. Each 
prominent church announces its programme, each programme 
bristles with the names of composers of all schools and nations, as 
if the object were to see how many different writers could be ac- 
commodated with a place and a notice. Now surely, a church 
service arranged for some high feast or great occasion, and directed 
toward the glory of God Alinighty, should be, as nearly as_prac- 
ticable, complete in itself; it ought to have a plan and a purpose, 
and unity ; it should make one clear and definite impression ;_ it 
should be something in which not only the devout heart but also 
the intelligent and cultivated mind, could rest. Such is the case 
with the immortal masses of Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn for 


example ; all is in keeping throughout, congruous, orderly, com- 


plete, from Kyrie to Dona nobis pacem. But look at many of our 
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church services, when great things are attempted, and be astounded 
at what you see; by no means, however, go to hear, lest you lose 
your senses. There are services, elaborately arranged, which 
amount to nothing but a kind of polyglot concert, with the Prayer 
Book offices brought in as an accompaniment, like the melodram 
in some foreign compositions. A melo-drama is a dramatic per- 
formance accompanied by songs and music ; first, there is a bit of 
music, vocal or instrumental ; and then some one reads out of a 


book, more or less; then follows more music, or a song; then 


comes more reading; and so on. Now there have been, and 
doubtless will continue to be, till we get out of chaos, services of 
that description in our churches, in which the priest and the choir 
are quite at variance; the priest’s part is to read from the Prayer 
Book or Bible when an opportunity is allowed him for that pur- 
pose, and the duty of the choir is to perform a concert of selected 
pieces, having no artistic relation to each other. For instance, 
take this Easter programme atone of our prominent city churches; 
the menu contains, you observe, nine pieces or numbers, no two 
by the same cor: ser; nor is there a trace of unity from first to 


last. 


Carol, Monk 
Anthem, Chappel 
Te Deum in B flat, Lloyd 
Jubilate in B flat, Berge 
Gloria Tibi, ‘ Warren 
Offertory sentences, Barnby 
Trisagion, ; ; , ; Gilbert 
Communion hymn, Tucker 
Hallelujah chorus, . Handel 


And here is another of the same composite order : 


Hymn, . ‘ Morgan 
Christ our Passover, , Hopkins 
Te Deum in B flat, : Millard. 
Jubilate in F, . ‘ Thomas. 
Introit, P . Gauntlett 
Anthem, . , . ; ; Wallace. 
Offertory, . ‘ Handel. 
Communion hymn, Sieboth. 
Gloria in Excelsis, : ‘ , : . Gounod. 


‘é 
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But why should one dwell on the trials of the past? Alas! 
there is a kind of terrible fascination in the memory of our suffer- 
ings: we cannot putitaway. Jnfandum jubes renovare dolorem, 
and we renew it in spite of ourselves. Who could not tell of 
trials grievious to be borne?) Who is the fortunate clergyman 
who does not know how it feels to have to stand at reading desk 1 
or stall, (if facing the congregation, so much the worse), to stand, 
I say, for ten or fifteen minutes, mute and miserable, with the 
congregation, also mute, glaring at him, while the choir performed 
some incredible fantastic composition, with chorus, bass solo, so- 
prano solo, duet of soprano and tenor, duet of alto and soprano, 
trio of soprano, tenor and bass, and Heaven knows what other 
refinements of torture? So have I stood, my eyes riveted to the 
book, mumchance, doing nothing and having nothing to do, 
ashamed to look up, afraid to move, rueing the day that brought 
me to such a position. Or else the horrors come in some other 
and nearer shape; as for example, when the clergyman finds him- 
self in a chancel with an organ chamber adjoining it, and the 
choir, in part composed of women, close behind him, on the level 
ot the chancel, in full view of the people, and divided from the 
holy precincts only by a light screen or by the backs of the sedilia ; 
and then the service proceeds thus: All rising there is a grand 
chorus; then all take their seats except the soprano, who with 
many graces, carols her part ; she then sits down rustling, adjusts 
her bonnet and fans herself gently ; next up rises a great German 
basso profundo and with an awful accent begins to growl the 
words, 

* De glorush gombamee of d’ Aposulsh braize De,” ete., 


after which an alto, contralto and tenor come up smiling, and pro- 
ceed ; and so forth, till the poor priest, compelled to wait in silent 
resignation till it is over, feels himself a mere fool and baby in 
the midst of this operatic bedlam, as if the church and her ser- 
vices were not his but theirs, and as if his part were altogether 
unimportant and insignificant. And again, there are instances in 
which the prevailing national habit of exaggeration comes out 
very oddly. Imagine a little bit of a country church, the chan- 
cel perhaps eight feet wide and ten deep; and a little mite of a 


melodeon just outside the rail, presided over by a delicate youth ; 
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and then imagine an eminent city divine going to preach for his 
country brother, who naturally desires to be equal to the impor- 
tant occasion ; so, presently, after the little bell has stopped tink- 
ling, a procession of two emerges from the little robing room, 
with care not to strike suddenly on the other side of the chancel, 
while the organist, clutching resolutely at the key-board of his 
tiny melodeon, attempts to perform on his scrannel pipes, by way 
of opening voluntary, the Hallelujah Chorus! This actually hap- 
pened to one who told me his experience. Misery has its comical 
side also. Let us, at least, amid our sorrows and sufferings, be 
thankful for that. 

But enough of the outpouring of these woes; though in sooth 
the Jeremiad might be indefinitely prolonged. But ye, who have 
also gone through these things, take up the sad refrain and indulge 
at your leisure in dreary retrospections; while the writer will 
leave off complaining, and by way of relief, fall to dreaming 
awhile—to dreaming of what might be among us, as it is among 
others; to dreaming of a Cosmos which may some day come out 
of this Chaos, though we shall not probably live to see it 

We dream then. “rst, of a music belonging to our own Church, 
in harmony wi.h her rank and state asa branch of the Catholic 
Family, having that indescribable flavor and quality which are 
perceptible in the words of our liturgy, the collects, the great 
canticles, and the sacramental offices. The English of our book 
of Common Prayer is as different as possible from the language 
of modern compositions ; it breathes of antiquity, of a remote 
age, of other times. So might it be with the music of the Church, 
if itcould be happily reformed and brought-back to a reverent 
and dignified pattern and type. 

We dream, secondly, of a grave, earnest, churchly teaching 
through the art of music as brought to bear upon the spiritual 
life. It will not be the teaching of a self-willed people, who heap 
to themselves instructors, and are content with platitudes, senti- 
mentalism, and a sensuous gratification ; it will be in harmony with 
our liturgical teachings, and it will aid and strengthen the priest 
in his efforts to stem the tide of modern sectarianism and dissent. 
We dream of a true ecclesiastical music, to the exclusion of all 


else, in the house of God; of the ignominious banishment of 
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whatsoever pertains to the drawing room,.the theatre, the opera, 
and the amusements and diversions of social life. We dream of 
a day when we shall hear Church music in the Church; music 
written for the service of the Church of God and baptized, as it 
were, for its due religious purpose, by devout hearts and reverent 
worshippers. 

Again, we dream of services at unity throughout; such that to 
an intelligent mind the whole thing shall sound like one complete 
action, telling its own story and making its profound and lasting 
impression. Divine service, as we imagine it in our dream, is 
not a feast of scraps, but a complete and finished movement, from 
the first voluntary and prelude to the processional, down to the 
last faintly heard Amen. It is not necessary that the entire 
musical performance should be the work of one composer; there 
are writers of the same school who resemble each other, yet differ, 
as brothers of one house; their works may be fitted together with 
good effect; but let the whole be and sound as one complete 
thing. 

And, lastly, we dream the most fantastic dream of all, that the 
time has come, when men will see and confess that there is in the 
Church herself the power to do all that the Church needs ; when 
bishops will leave off railing at those who follow the old ways of 
the fathers, and, reversing their steps, will lead their flocks back 
to the sweet, pure pastures from which they strayed long since; 
when priests and laymen, gladly renouncing their errors, and 
thoroughly converted and reformed, will set themselves to build- 
ing again the walls that were broken down; when the Lord’s 
song shall be heard once more as in the former days and as in the 
generations of old. For such foolish dreams as these we crave 
pardon ; yet in doing so, we may offer, by way of excuse, our 
reasons for those infatuated notions which this cultivated and 
enlightened age will, of course, promptly reject. 

But really it seems to us that this thing is in the Charch’s own 
hands; we have advantages which can hardly be valued too 
highly ; things are possible to us which to others are impossible. 
We have nothing to boast of, indeed ; in some respects we deserve 


a sound rating as being too lazy or teo timid to take of our own 


and use it, as always seared by popular clamor ; but yet, sluggish 
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fearful, slow, dull as we are, the case is, in the main, clear: the 
thing is in our hands; by us might be done what certainly ought 
to be done. When chaos became cosmos, of old, the change was 
wrought from without ; it did not come from spontaneous, health- 
ful work inside, but by the interference of a Will and a Voice 
from above which could neither be disregarded nor disobeyed. 
And this is true of all real reforms ; the motive power is applied 
from without; it is exerted on man by One higher than he, Who 
bending toward us from heaven, helps those who cannot help 
themselves. It is so in the Church in her action on the world ; 
whatever is wrong in society, if we undertake, as churchmen, to 
set it right, let us remember that we have no power of ourselves 
to help ourselves ; that what real power we have, lies in our sys- 
tem and principles; that we can only act effectively by falling 
back on our old traditions, by reviving forces lodged long ago in 
the corporate frame, by re-asserting the maxims and _ principles 
which made the past glorious and constitute the hope of the 
tuture. And now, as for this question of the music of the Church, 
the line of policy is the same. Our success as reformers depends 
on our taking and adhering to the old paths ; we must reach back 
and Jay firm held on our venerable traditions, and make them a 
living law amidst the confusions of these days. <A //ving law, 
not a dead one. For we want, not a body of dry precepts, stiff 
and rigid, but a law in sympathy with the age, so far as the age 
deserves consideration, and in harmony with the conditions to 
healthy progress, Let us then look to the past, to our long tor- 
gotten rights; let us see what actually belongs to us; and it will 
be found that in things musical as well as in things theological 
and ecclesiastical, order would soon show itself in the midst of 
the chaos of American religionism, if one powerful body like our 
Church would cast off idle fears, dismiss unworthy prejudices, 
claim the birthright, and act out its own principles with courage 
and calmness. 

First, then, it is certainly true, and every churchman ought to 
know, that music is of the essence of our worship as a system. | 
mean this: that the entire Book of Common Prayer is capable of 
musical expression and was, at first, set to music and pointed and 


notated for singing. To read the service in a colloquial or orator- 
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ical manner, or in the voice and tone ordinarily used in conversa- 
tion, is one of the most remarkable of novelties, one of the most 


startling innovations that ever crept into the Church of God; it 





is a departure from the old paths as signal as was the substitution 
of presbyterianism for episcopacy in the Great Rebellion. This 
is mere matter of history; and of history no one ought to be 
afraid.. The Jewish services for thousands of years have been set 
to musie and after some sort, sung or chanted. The worship of 
the Christian Church has, in like manner, from the earliest days 
and all the world over till a comparatively modern date, been a 
musical service. The reformers in England did not intend to 
depart from that most ancient and excellent way. Legally and 
traditionally we have a right to a musical service and a Ritual 
Song coextensive with the services and public offices in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Now observe how this bears directly on the 
question of musical reform. 

First, if the entire service of the Church be a musical one, and 
adapted to musical notes, we are rid at once of the notion that 
the singing is a kind of interpolation and appendage, a mere ex- 
ternal decoration and addition, to be performed by a select group 
of persons, detailed and paid for that purpose, and intended for 
the diversion and relief of the worshippers in the midst of their 
devotional acts. The singing and the service are one and the 
same thing always proceeding together. 

Secondly, if this be so, then the music of the Church should be 
eminently devont and severe, since it is in fact the Voice of the 
Church in her ordinary and continual address to her Lord. 

And, thirdly, since the service of our Church is a “Common 
Prayer,” wherein the people are to bear their part, the music 


“ 


must be such that it may be “ understanded of the people,” and 
readily and easily joined in by the congregation. 

If then we were to do no more than leave off experiments and 
imitations, return to our own traditions, and assert and exercise 
our rights as a historic body, three great points would at once be 
gained. The Music of the Church and the Public Worship of 
the Church would be once more, as of old, one and the same 


thing; the music being the vocal expression of the worship, 


would be once more a grave and reverend performance ; the voice 
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being that of the great congregation and not of a little finical 
quartette, would be plain, strong, and full. Here already would 
rreat advance. We should enjoy once more a musical 


_ 


be a 
worship, reverent and edifying, apt for congregational use, and 
modelled after the pattern of that worship which, for thousands 
and thousands of years was the only one known in God’s Church, 
under the old covenant and under the new. 

But, secondly, we come to the question what the Music of the 
Church would be as thus reformed and restored. Like her faith 
and her worship, it would be old and new; old in form, new in 
adaptation ; having the purity and devotion of the ancient days, 
and the flexibility demanded by the state of modern society and 
the changed condition of the world. And to this end also, every- 
thing is prepared and made ready; for, in the service of the 
Church historically considered, there are a permanent element and 
a variable one, and in these two the conservative and the progres- 
sive alike have what they desire and need. 

The permanent element in the true music of our Church is 
what is commonly known as the “ Plain Song;” a musical nota- 
tion and inflexion, used, from time immemorial in our services, 
and to which we have as clear a right as to the offices themselves. 
It appertains to the morning and evening services, the litany, 
and the sacramental offices. It is the simple recitative, or more 
elaborate cantus, and cadence of collects, versicles, and responses, 
The part of the officiating minister is always the same; the part 
of the people can be learned by any congregation of ordinary 
intelligence, in about half an hour ; in all this there is little or no 
change, and once learned it is learned forever. That is the per- 
manent part in our musical worship; as old as the faith of the 
Church and her sacramental rites. The variable part is in the 
hymns and anthems; and here the spirit of the age would find 
ample room for movement and expansion, remaining, meanwhile, 
in accord with the liturgy and the special directions and restric- 
tions of the Kalendar. With these two, then; the Old Plain 
Song, and the ancient tones, for Psalter, Versicles and Responses, 
Creed, Prayers, and Litany ; the flexible hymn and anthem music 
by way of foil and contrast ; woven together devoutly and appro- 


priately, we should have a Church music deserving of the name ; 
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one which would be recognized and known everywhere as our 
own; one sufficient for the needs of the devout; one in which 
should be heard the earnest voices of the past, blended with the 
inspirations of this present day of the world. 

That these things are worthy of the attention of those highest 
in the Church, there can be no doubt. To try and set the music 
of the Church on its old and lawful basis, is a task which even 
our prelates might honorably undertake. To re-establish the 
ancient uses ; to draw the lines of holy tradition, leaving us free 
within them; to set forth by authority the Old Plain Song as the 
approved mode of rendering the services of the Book of Common 
Prayer, while giving us liberty in anthems and hymns, subject to 
such restriction as might be necessary to preserve the truth and 
purity of the Catholic Faith ; this would be a noble work, and 
useful for these chaotic times and this stiff-necked generation. 
And it would be no new or strange thing, nor beyond the prov- 
ince of legislation. At the time of the Reformation, when the 
yoke of the papacy, with all that hung suspended on it, was cast 
away, to the end that the old customs should be maintained and 
innovations barred out, Archbishop Cranmer took order for pub- 
lishing together with the Reformed Book of Common Prayer, 
first, the Litany with musical notation, and secondly, the whole 
of the remainder of the services, all with their proper music for 
singing. John Merbecke was the editor of those most interesting, 
important. and necessary publications, which contained, be it ever 
remembered, no novelties, but the music of the ancient time, 
simplitied and adapted to the revised and translated services. It 
should never be forgotten, that our Book of Common Prayer, 
when first published, was noted for singing, from beginning to 
end, and printed with such full musical notation. To say that it 
is a novelty to sing the service is a bold misrepresentation of facts ; 
the truth lies in the opposite direction ; the novelty consists not 
in the use, but in the disuse of the old ritual song. 

This then is our ideal of the music of the Church: that it 
should be a grave, earnest and melodious service, in honor of 
Almighty God, wherein worship should be done to Him, in tones 
and song as old as the dogmas of the Creed and the institutions 


of religion ; and that we should also have, by way of supplement 
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to the steady movement of the Plain Song, a light and flexible 
music in the hymns and anthems adapted to the proper service of 
the time, and the changing seasons of the Christian Year. The 
former would give strength and dignity to the performance ; it 
would repress vulgarity and common place; it would stamp the 
whole act as catholic and churchly and distinet from anything 
elsewhere heard, while the latter would serve the ends for which 
the “Anthem” was first introduced into the service of the 
Mother Church. As the Royal Injunctions of 1559 express it, the 
anthem was intended to be an offset and relief to the formal 
musie of the old offices, to add dignity and interest to the worship 
of the Almighty, to comfort musical people by giving to Church 
music a greater freedom than the mere chant and plain song 
intonations admitted, and, to encourage amongst all classes the 
study and practice of music. 

Finally let it be observed that n we of these things should be 
done in a hurry, but with deliberation and due preparation. 
Nothing has thrown back the cause more than attempts to bring 
the services to a better shape by persons who have neither proper 
appliances nor means of success, no voice, no musical knowledge, 
and no competent assistants. Such persons, however good their 
intentions, do no more than to travesty the patterns which they 
revere. Their frightful performances, have so disgusted the 
hearers as to lead to that detestation of the choral service which 
is so frequently found among us and no wonder, for it is torture 
to be forced to listen to a choral service badly done. 

3ut why speak of haste in the work of reform? All this is 
mere dreaming, and nothing more: let no conservative be tright- 
ened; we are very far off from the attainment of our desires. | 
said at the outset that only two good reasons can be given for 
talking about Church musie in these days; the Ccesire to express 
indignation at the evils under which we suffer, or the wish to 
muse of a happiness which we shall never see. There is too 
much against us: we must be content to dream, it were idle to 
hope for a change in our day. The suggestions which have been 
made will be received with disgust and derision ; be it so. Many 
other reforms are needed among us; for these also we must wait 
with patience. Little can be done, except in individual instances, 
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The thing we want to see, a uniform musical arrangement of the 
services, known as widely, and used as constantly, as the old and 
familiar chant-tune to the “ Gloria in Exceelsis,” a choral version 
of our Prayer Book used wherever the book is used, and known 
and recognized of all-as the Church’s own expression of what is 
in her heart; this will be long a coming if it ever comes. 
Here and there a good choral service may be heard; in some 
congregations nothing unseemly is sung: in some places the 
service seems so good, so sweet, so orderly, in such perfect taste, 
as to leave nothing to be desired: yet such instances are, after all, 
exceptional ; they make the chaos on every hand more conspicu- 
ous and offensive. Unity in worship, as well as unity in faith; 
that is the dream which we dream in vain. What we desire will 
come, when other things come. When bishops shall have each 
his cathedral, and when the cathedral system shall have supplan- 
ted the parochial system and remanded it to its own subordinate 
place; when the work of the diocese shall be done from the 
bishop’s cathedral and house as its centre; when vestries shall no 
longer have the power to alienate or encumber church property ; 
when clergymen shall no longer be subject to the caprices of fac- 
tious men in their congregations, nor compelled to preach on 
trial before a criticizing array of voters; when the General Con- 
vention, leaving off unprofitable debate about millinery, genutlec- 
tions, ete., shall do some earnest legislation on unpopular things, 
such as the degrees within which marriage may not be contracted, 
and the disciplining of divorced persons who dare to marry again ; 
when churches shall be free, and the rich and peor shall meet 
together in them without distinction; when the question of the 
tenure of church property shall be so settled as to secure it forever 
to God’s service; when churches shall no longer be sold and torn 
down because the rich have moved away and none but the poor 
are lett; when mission work in cities is done by orders of sisters 
instead of by committees of independent and irrespousible ladies ; 
when every congregation has its parochial school, and the Church 
her grand universities, drawing in the youth of the country trom 
every side; when the episcopate shall no longer be barred to the 


most learned, eloquent, and devoted of our clergy, against whom 


no action for heresy ordawlessness could possibly be made to hold ; 
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when bish. ps shall dare to take the unpopular side and lead boldly 
onward, instead of holding back and keeping others back ; when 
theologians shail find it possible to declare the truth without in- 
stantly adding a string of caveats and negations :—in short when 
water runs up hill, and wolves and lambs feed together, and the rich 
and the poor love each other, and labor and capital are reconciled, 
and politicians seek the country’s good and not their own advance- 
ment, and when other like phenomena are seen ;—then, in that 
happy age, may we also look for the realization of our fond 
visions, in the thorough reformation of ecclesiastical music, and in 
the adoption of a system of choral worship worthy of that Church 
which dares not drop the name of Catholic, though deformed and 
weakened by the influence, the manners, and the opinions of an 
age which dislikes and rejects that word, and which ceases not to 
boast, as it never doubts, of its superiority in knowledge, in 
judgment, in learning, in piety, in taste, in culture and in every 


other particular, to all that has been since the world began. 


MORGAN DIX, 


SKEAFIELD, West Hamppen, L. I. 








THE CHURCH AND THE NATION. 


The independence of these United States from the mother coun- 
try virtually carried with it the independence of the Church 
therein, and her formation as an autonomous branch of the Catholie 
family. For though net fully established here with a complete min- 
nistry until some years later, still from that period she was left to 
her own resources, without even the slight supervision which the 
Churchot England had previously exercised. It is therefore very 
appropriate that this Centennial year we should invite our readers 
to a review of the past and present position of the “ Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America,” and offer 
some suggestions drawn therefrom for the future. 

I. In reviewing the history of the Church we are struck with 
the disadvantages under which she has labored and her growth in 
spite of those disadvantages. Previous to the Revolution there 
were few parishes, fewer clergy. Without Bishops there could 
be little increase and searcely any discipline. The growth of the 
Church was hindered by the difficulty of obtaining ministers. 
The clergy were either sent out here from England or candidates 
were obliged at great expense and risk to cross the ocean to ob- 
tain holy orders. In 1771 there were less than 100 clergy in the 
whole colonies. Bishop White in his ‘*‘ Memoirs,” states that 
when the * war began there were not more than eighty (80) par- 
ochial clergymen to the northward and eastward of Maryland, 
and that those clergymen derived the greater part of their sub- 
sistence from the Society for the Propagation ot the Gospel,” for 
outside of Boston, Newport, New York and Philadelphia there 
were no self-supporting congregations. In Pennsylvania, exclu- 
sive of Philadelphia, the clergy were never more than six (6) in 
number; in that city there were four (4). In Maryland and Vir- 


ginia, because having a legal establishment, the clergy were more 
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numerous; but this connection with England was a hindrance 
rather than a help to the growth of the Church, on account of the 
jealousy against it thereby excited. 

When the war of the Revolution began it placed the clergy of 
the Church under great difficulties. Most otf them felt hampered 
by the oath of allegiance they had taken to the British Crown 
and the obligation imposed of using the prayer for the King. 
Naturally the Church was looked upon as connected with the 
English Government.’ And though some of the leadirfg men of 
the American party belonged to it, it was unpopular, being re- 
garded as favoring the Tories. A great many of the clergy left 
the country ; and for wantof Bishops no new ones could be or- 
dained. Bishop White says that during the war * the doors of 
the far greater number of the Episcopal churches were closed for 
several years. In Pennsylvania there was a part of that time in 
which there was through its whole extent, but one resident min- 
ister of the Church in question,” meaning himself.’ 

Thus when the war was over and those who remained true to 
their church, both of the clergy and laity, came together for con 
sultation and reorganization, the condition of the Church was in- 
deed most feeble. In the convention of 1785 there were present 
from seven States only sixteen clergymen and twenty-six laymen. 
The Journal of the General Convention of 1792, the first to which 
Diocesan reports were made, vives us five (5) Bishops and one 
hundred and seventy-nine (179) other clergy, altogether one hun- 
dred and eighty-four (184) as the whole number in the nine States 


1 


1e annexed 


reporting.” And fur many years, as may be seen by t 
table the increase was very slow. 

But the Church was not only small in numbers, she was also 
weak in position. Until quite recently her whole effort was a 
struggle for mere existence. She seemed scarcely conscious of 


her own authority and privileges as a member of the great Cath- 
i It is within the memory of the writer that the Episcopal was popularly called the 
* Memoirs, | 20 


? Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 


ginia, Rhode Island and South Carolina. 
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olic family. Despised by other Christian bodies because of her 
weakness, and also contemned on account of what they consid- 
ered her intolerance in her teachings, or rather practice, regard- 
ing the ministry; and yet too often claiming nothing more for 
herself than to be tolerated as merely one more among the nu- 
merous sects, and by them regarded as a very unnecessary one, 
what wonder that for years her growth was slow. How could she 
expect others to believe in her when she scarcely believed in her- 
self. It ‘was not, as statistics show, until she began to be ag- 
gressive and to assert her Divine claims that she manifested a more 
‘apid increase. We annex a table of the number of Bishops 
and clergy taken from the Journals of the General Convention 
for every six years down to the last; i. e., from 1792 to 1874, that 
our readers may examine for themselves.’ 

Not only her original weakness and the prejudices so long ex- 
isting against the Church, as already mentioned, hindered her 
growth, but also and perhaps even more than these, the discords 
within her borders. The violent contests between the parties, 
known as High and Low, and the unhappy ecclesiastical trials, 
troubles which would have rent asunder any other body than one 
divinely guarded, were great hindrances to her prosperity. And 
though these controversies were doubtless in the wise Providence 
of our God over ruled for good, as being the means of bringing 
out more clearly the Church’s true position, they were none the 
less scandals and hindrances. 

Under all these drawbacks then, the rapid and substantial 
growth of the Church ealls tor our warmest gratitude to her great 
head, and we may fairly cite it as an evidence of her Divine 
origin. Instead of the five (5) Bishops and one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine (179) clergy of 1792, in nine(#) Dioceses; we now have 
fifty-seven (57) Bishops and three thousand one hundred and 


thirty (3,130) other clergy in forty-five (45) Dioceses. The ratio 


' We call attention in this table to the rapid increase where Dioceses have been 
sub-divided so as to approach nearer to the true idea of an Episcopate. Thus, in 1835 
the whole State of New York reported 191 clergy; in 1841, after the division ‘New 


York” had 191 and ‘“‘ Western New York” 101 clergy; and in 1874 the five dioceses 


had 5 Bishops and 712 clergy. 
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to the population has increased from about 1 in 20,000 to 1 in 
12.000, 

These statistics, however, give but an imperfect idea of the real 
position of the Church and of the work she has accomplished in 
the United States. The great prejudices against her are rapidly 
passing away, and she has acquired in the community a position 
of great importance. Moreover, her influence for good has not 
been confined to those more immediately under her care as mem- 
bers or attendants on her worship, but her quiet teachings and 
healthy example have been felt and yielded to by many others 
who would perhaps be unwilling to acknowledge if indeed they 
are conscious of it. We do not wish to speak boastingly, yet we 
cannot but believe that the steady position of our Church, in spite 
of misunderstandings and revilings, as to the importance of a di- 
vinely instituted ministry ; the value and respect due to creeds 
and to the teachings and testimony of the universal Church; the 
reverence to be shown in holy places and towards holy things ; 
the necessity of the sacraments; together with the prominence 
she has given in her public worship to the word of God, even its 
most distasteful portions, and the beauty and order of that wor- 
ship itself, have largely influenced the community and helped 
much to restrain the lawlessness and materialism which is the 
danger of the age. In minor things even, most of us can remem- 
ber how practices once laughed at as superstitious or Popish are 
now widely imitated. The observance of Christinas and Easter, 
and other holy-days, Gothic churches, floral and other decorations ; 
chants, anthems, carols, etc., are no longer, as formerly, confined 
to Episcopalians. The good effected by our Chureh in maintain- 
ing Catholic verities and ancient usages may be noticed far beyond 
her own borders. 

Il. But notwithstanding this growth, for which we have great 
cause to * thank God and take courage,” there is, after all, little 
whereof we may boast. On the contrary, with her high claims 
and great privileges, our Church ought to have attained a far 
wider influence, and be much stronger in numbers. — It is a hope- 
ful symptom that her members are becoming fully conscious of 
this, and are investigating causes which may have hindered her 


growth, and are looking about for and_ discussing means which 
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may be used to give her greater efticiency in the future. In every 
Convention, and Convocation, and Church Congress,’ we hear 
lamentations that the Church does not yet widely reach the 
masses, that her influence is not sufficiently felt throughout the 
community. Numerous suggestions are thrown out, and theories 
propounded in speech and pamphlet, of greater or less value, but 
all showing an earnestness and a keen sense of the situation and 
wants of the Church, which with God’s blessing, cannot fail to do 
good. 

We have before us various pamphlets, each setting forth the fa- 
vorite panacea of the author, the adoption of which in his opinion 
would remove all the ills to which the Church is subject, and pro- 
duce in her perfect health and strength. One sets forth “ Free 
Churches” as the great desideratum, another proposes the ‘ Cath- 
edral System.” Choral and highly ornate services, sensa- 
tional music and preaching, a wider opening of our doors, both as 
to discipline and doctrine, and a greater freedom in the services ; 
parochial missions and street preachings, sisterhoods and retreats, 
the abolition of vestries and parishes, and an increase in the ap- 
pointing power of Bishops, small dioceses, and a provincial sys- 
tem, etc., etc., all have their zealous advocates, and, we repeat, it 
is a healthy sign that it is so, for it shows life and activity in the 
Church. 

We do not, however, believe, that in any one of these, or, in- 
deed, in them all together, will be found the desired remedy. In 
the words of the Bishop of Connecticut: 


Their variety and utterly discordant character, only prove that itis a great deal 
eusier to discover evils than to devise adequate remedies for them; for should all the 
methods that have been proposed * . * be tried together, the Church 
would be piunged into a state of chaos from which nothing but a miracle could rescue 


her. 


We have no pet theory of our own to propound, but desire to 
utter only a few reflections and make one or two general sugges- 


* We must here bear our testimony to the value of the Church Congress, in bring- 


ing up, for discussion, by men of such different views, practical questions about 


Church work. Suggestions have been made, which in time will do good. 
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tions, which we hope may be the means of drawing forth more 
valuable ideas from some of our readers. 

Is it not time that our Church should be more truly inde- 
pendent than she has hitherto been? Catholicity, we take it, 
does not consist in a slavish following of former customs, or in an 
imitation of other churches ; but in the maintaining intact of cer- 
tain great general truths of doctrine and discipline. There are a 
few of these which we cannot give up without cutting ourselves 
off from the great Catholic and Apostolic Church of the ages. 
For example, we cannot give up the doctrines set forth in the 
Creeds, such as those of the ‘Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resur 
rection, and the Judgment to come; nor may we renounce the 
Three Orders in the ministry and their Divine commission as re- 
ceived from Christ through the Aposties; neither can we do away 
with the sacraments, or allow anything else to take their place as 
means of grace; nor can we abolish forms for public worship, 
for while we may not claim for them the same authority as for 
the others mentioned, still they have been always of use in the 
Church, and are therefore to be maintained. But while it is our 
duty to hold fast to such as these, even though they may be un 
popular and perhaps in some degree not in accord with what is 
valled “‘ the spirit of the age,” there are other matters to which 
we seem inclined to cling with almost a superstitious reverence, 
which yet we have a perfect right to modify so as to suit the 
wants of the time and adapt the Church better to the peculiar 
character of our own people. 

In establishing the Church in this country, our Fathers very 
naturally followed almost slavishly the model of the Anglican 
Church. The peculiar system of large dioceses and of parishes was 
imitated ; their forms of worship, such as they had become during a 
period of coldness and formality, were imposed upon the Church in 
a country where circumstances and the character of the people 
were entirely different. And, it was probably due to this feeling 
that they failed to give us, the very thing best adapted to our 
needs, a cathedral system. For understanding of cathedrals only 
as they had then become in England, vast, expensive establish- 
ments, with which the Bishop or Diocese had little connection, 
they must have deemed them useless and impracticable for this 
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country. Thus blinded by the English model, they neglected to 
establish among us a true cathedra or Bishop’s seat, to be, however 
humble, a centre for missionary and other church work through- 
out the Diocese. 

Now in saying this, we do not intend to impute any blame to 
those who gave form to our Church’s laws and customs, they did 
the best they could under the circumstances. But we do say 
most decidedly that the time has come when if we would make 
our Church more efficient we must carefully look at these things, 
and if we cannot altogether change them, must at least supple- 
ment them. Under this head the following points deserve 
attention. 

1. We need more liberty in our use of the Prayer Book and of 
the Bible Lessons. Custom, following the English, has made it bind- 
ing that on every occasion of public services the whole Morning or 
Evening Prayer must be used, with two long chapters from the 
Bible. Liberty is i::deed now taken in some places of separating 
the Morning Prayer from the Communion Service. Still the 
whole thing is left very indefinite and we need further legislation. 
Especially there ought to be a liberty, of shortening the service 
when preaching is to be the main feature; and, on special occa- 
sions, of adupting the lessons to the service. 

2. Our whole parochial system needs remodeling. We would 
not do away with the Parish, it is a necessity, and is very useful 
in its place. But there ought to be a power greater than the 
Parish which can modify its actions. Observation will show that 
the absolute control given a Vestry over Church property, over 
the election and salary of a Rector, and the power allowed the 
Rector of preventing church extension within the bounds of his 
parish, have too often been most injuriously exercised. An appeal 
mighi be allowed to the Bishop and Standing Committee. And 
certainly the Bishop ought to have the right to inaugurate mission 
work wherever he may deem it necessary, especially if the con- 
sent of the Standing Committee be required. We are aware of the 
difficulty of making such alterations, they can only be brought 
about by constantly showing their necessity, and by inducing the 
ablest minds in the Church to investigate how they can be made. 


3. The necessity of smaller dioceses has within a few years 
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been felt and in many cases acted upon, with results which prove 
the wisdom of the change. This is a practical question which 
will best regulate itself. But we would say, in this connection, 
that the true nature of a Diocese will not be understood until we 
better realize the position and work of a Bishop. Our Bishops 
have not sufficient authority. Much is expected of them, and yet 
we do not give them the means necessary for doing their duty. 
We are apt to find fault with them if mission work languishes, 
or districts are left unsupplied with services, yet fail to give them 
the men to send, and the money to support then. Here we 
think is felt the need of what is commonly called the cathedral 
system: that is of a Bishop’s church and establishment, not at all 
like the English, but adapted to our country.’ We are inclined to 
think that the present system of Deans and Convocations will not 
be found suffictent for our wants, and we very much doubt if it 
is based on true church principles. Our theory is to place the 
Bishop in the centre of influence of his Diocese, with a residence 
and suitable buildings, comprising church, refectory and dormitory, 
with library and common hall: give him an assistant presbyter, 
as chief missionary. Then around this centre will gather candi- 
dates for orders and deacons and finally presbyters, supported by 
teaching and missionary contributions, from a common fund ; these 
will go where he sends them, both to supply vacant points and to 
aid such parishes as may ask for help. We have not space to 
work out this plan, which is by no means new. But we believe 
that it could be carried out, if begun on a small scale, and 
enlarged by a natural growth. And if done for work, not tor 
show, as a practical business and not as a hobby, without any 
affectation of medizval names and customs the use of which 
often excites prejudice against things in themselves good, we are 
sure it would commend itself to the common-sense of the Church 
as more economical and yet more efficient than our present mis- 
sionary systems of boards and convocations. 


4. The necessity of some further subdivision of our Church for 


! We call attention here to a valuable pamphlet, ‘‘ THE CATHEDRAL System, adapted 
to our wants in America,” by the Rey. Francis Granger, M.A., 1876. It is well wort 


reading 
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legislative purposes is more and more felt. The General. Conven- 
tion has become so unwieldy a body that it is almost impossible 
for it to do its work. A Provincial system of some kind must be 
instituted before long. The attention of thinking men should be 
called to consider what kind is best for this country. 

5. We suggest that it might be well, to utilize those organiza- 
tions already existing, viz., Vestries and Standing Committees. 

The Vestries represent the lay elemen* in the Parish, their 
work now is almost entirely confined to 1..ances, except when a 
new pastor is to be chosen. Many Rectors seem to look upon 
them as necessary evils, and talk as if they would be glad to be 
rid of them, yet are constantly calling for lay help. Why should 
not the representatives of the congregation be used instead of vol- 
untary associations to aid in Church work ? 

The Standing Committee represents the Clergy and Laity ot the 
Diocese. It has certain official functions prescribed by the Can- 
ons of the Church, and is moreover declared to be the Bishop’s 
counsel of advice. But practically its work is confined to a formal 
signing of testimonials; we presume a Bishop would feel quite 
astonished if, unasked, it gave him any advice as to his work. 
Yet chosen, as its members generally are, trom the older and abler 
men of the Diocese, they certainly might be utilized by the Bishop, 
and from their experience be of great help to him both in suggest- 


ing and carrying on church extension in the Diocese. 


A very important subject pressing on our attention is that 
ot the education of the young of the Church, and the posi- 
tion we ought to take in regard to the Public School question. 
That instruction in morals and religion should form an important 
feature in every system of education, and that mere intellectual 
training without these is incapable of making even good citizens, 
cannot be doubted. It is impossible to introduce religious teach- 
ing into our common schools, yet the Church is not now prepared 
to offer to her members anything which can supply their place. 
In theory the parochial school ought to do it, practically it does 
not. We have at present no suggestions to offer on this subject, 
further than to say that until we have something better we must 
not oppose the present system of common schools, but do all we 
can by parental and parochial teaching to supply this great defi- 


be 
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ciency. Archdeacon Sinclair in his charge on “ School rates in 
America and England, 1860,”' bas said much that is worthy of 
our attention in regard to this. We wish some of our Laymen 
would study the subject and give to the Church their conclusions. 

The education of candidates for orders in our own Church is 
one over which we have absolute control, and in our opinion, the 
present system needs modification. It is too entirely scholastic, it 
makes no provision for divers »s of gifts, and it ignores too much 
the demands of a restless . . stigating age. But this subject 
opens so wide a field for discussion that we forbear to enter it, 
though one of the most important which can occupy the attention 
of the Church. We trust at some future time to be able to pre- 


sent it more fully to our readers. 


Our Church ought to exert a wider influence on the 
National life. We do not mean that she should take any part in 
politics ; God forbid! In nothing has the wisdom of our General 
Conventions been more manifest than in their careful avoiding of 
any action on public events. But in our dread of political com- 
plication we have gone to the other extreme, and held ourselves 
too much aloof from questions affecting public morals, and sani- 
tary and benevolent reforms. The fear of compromising our Church 
position has doubtless had a great deal to do with this isolation. 
The result is that as a rule our clergy have taken very little part 
in forming public opinion on points of general interest. Yet our 
holy religion is intended for the foram and the market place, to 
influence public as well as private life, and one great object of the 
Church and also an important means of spreading her influence is 
to benetit the bodies as well as the souls of men. We ought then 
from our pulpits to enforce true principles of Christian Politics, 
of public honesty, of obedience to authority, etc., and instead of 
being, as is too often the case, the last to come into any general 
benevolent movement, we ought to inaugurate such. In short the 
time has now come when as Churchmen we must learn to take a 
wider view of our position, our advantages and responsibilities, if 
we would assume the place in forming the national character to 


which we are fairly entitled. 


See THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1842-1874, etc. Charge xi, 


p. 286. 
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In making any alterations or additions to our manner of Church 
work, we must bear in mind that in non-essentials the peculiar 
character of our citizens should be considered. The Americans 
are pre-eminently a practical people. That a certain rite or cus- 
tom is of antiquity has little influence with them. There is 
among us a plain common-sense which cannot understand that 
because an observance was in use and liked by the semi-civilized 
nations of Europe centuries ago, or by the Greeks of the later 
Empire, or even by our English ancestors of the time of the 
Reformation, therefore we ought to retain or restore it. Itisa 
pity that some of our people cannot see this, and will persist in 
the endeavor to introduce, merely because they are ancient, 
observances which are no way essential to Church principles, 
or will obstruct the introduction of good and even necessary 
things by giving them names liable to be misunderstood and so to 
convey false impressions to the public mind. While our Church 
ought not to court popularity, neither ought she to hinder her 
own usefulness, by doing anything to make herseif unnecessarily 
distasteful to the people among whom she is to work. 

We have not said all we desired to say on the prolitic subject 
before us, want of space compels us to close. If we have said 
anything which will set our readers to thinking what they can do 
to aid in the growth of our beloved Church, if we can bring out 
any suggestions of practical value, our end will be accomplished. 
Meanwhile we have no hope or indeed desire of any wonderfully 
sudden growth of the Church. There is a steady healthy increase 
which is more desirable because more permanent, more in accord- 
ance with God’s dealing both in the world of nature and of grace. 
It is for this we should pray and strive. We should use diligently 
all the appointed regular means, we deprecate as hurttul all 
sensational, spasmodic efforts of man’s devising. We cannot 
better close than in the wise words of Bishop Williams’ address 
to the Connecticut Convention of 1876: 


Let us all remember that it is never worth the while so to brood over existing diffi- 
culties, or so to ponder on ideals of what might be, as to be drawn off from the 
patient and vigorous discharge of immediate duty. Patient effort and patient endur- 
ance must always, in the Christian vocation, go together if any great good is to be 


attained. 


EK. B. BOGGS. 
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Tue Lire or Ronert Gray, Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan of 
Africa, Edited by his son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M. A., with Portrait 
and Map. Rivinetons, Lonpon. New York: KE. P. Durtron & 


Co. Two volumes, 8 vo., pp. 548, 672. 1876. $12. 


¢ 


Bishop Gray was a chief actor in the ecclesiastical events of the last 
thirty years in England and her colonies. The son of an English Bishop, 
he early distinguished himself for his fidelity to his parish work, for his 
love of learning, especially for his love of modern literature, and for his 
interest in the missionary plans of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. This led to his selection in 1847 for the difficult post of the first 
Colonial Bishop of South Africa. The English Church in that region was 
then small and feeble. The population was divided into many nationali 
ties and as many religions, with numerous modern sects striving for a 
foothold. The chief city, Cape Town, had more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom were Dutch, and the largest class in the colony 
were slaves from the Indian Archipelago and from the African interior. 
Bishop Gray’s diocese extended 600 miles from east to west, 330 miles 
from north to south, had a sea coast of 1,200 miles, and comprised an 
area of about 200,000 square miles. The English government consisted 
of a governor and executive council. The Colonial Church throughout 
the British possessions, uniess Canada be excepted, was bound hand and 
foot, by the fiction of letters patent, to the State Church of England, with 
all its legal complications. It was not an admirabdie situation for an ear 
nest man to be placed in, and Bishop Gray was not one who could allow 
any unreasonable restraints to interfere with his spiritual work as a leader 
in his Church. He at once set to work to gather the scattered English 
families into congregations, to bring out clergy from England, and to ob- 
tain voluntary aid from home and grants from the local government for 
their support. In 1848 the English Church had 11,000 adherents out of 
a population of 200,000 ; in 1850 his charge embraced 800,000, and his 
Church had obtained a practical ascendancy in the colony. The sight of 
a slave ship at St. Helena, just captured by the British squadron and 
filled with suffering humanity, determined him to begin missionary work 
at once among these negroes then released upon the South African coast. 
His plans for the evangelization of the country were bold and compre- 
hensive, and his constant trial was the want of both men and means to 
keep pace with his rapid organization of missions. He found great difli- 


culty in obtaining competent clergy. He says in one place, “I do not 


want mere gentlemen ;” in another, ‘Sentimental men are the last that 
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will do any real good in such a land as this. What we want is a body of 
men who will work under every discouragement and disadvantage, and not 
theorize ;” in still another, “ Missionaries should be men having the power 
of living together without private interests and almost without private purse, 
men who do not want to make reports and call the eyes of others upon 
them.” Judging the Methodist missionaries by this standard, he says: 
“T distrust the Methodists, not their sincerity or zeal, but their self-denial 
and self-discipline. Methodism does not seem at all the system to make 
a good missionary.” Again he says: “There is very much of the 
world in all their undertakings ; very many are more traders than mis 
sionaries.” The Bishop himself tried to come up to the standard by 
which he judged the shortcomings of others. The following sketch of four 
days, during one of his visitations in 1850, is a specimen of the ordinary 


life of the man: 


1d had 


scarcely outspanned before a deputation of military and civilians came to present a 


On May 3d the Bishop arrived at Bloemfontein, already a rising place, at 


list of prominent subscriptions for a church, together with their earnest desire to 
have a resident clergyman. The Bishop and his host (Major Warden, British resi- 
dent) went about and fixed on sites for church, burial-ground, parsonage and school. 
The Bishop had no chaplain, and the greater part of the next day was spent in pre- 
paring candidates for contirmation. The Sunday (May 5th) was not an idle day, for 
the Bishop celebrated Holy Communion, married a couple, baptized, contirmed, con- 
secrated the military burial ground, and had matins and sermon for the troops in an 
open shed, even-song and another sermon in the school house. The next day he 
spent mainly in writing business letters, for, as he said, he should probably have no 
opportunity of writing again for a month, and on the 7th the Bishop started for the 
interior of the country on horseback, accompanied by two Cape-corps orderlies as 


his guides, 


His visitations always occupied from three to six months—once ex- 
tending even to nine—during which he travelled from one to three thou- 
sand miles, his more important stations often being a thousand miles 
apart; and at such times he forded rivers, slept on the sand at night, often 
passed a whole day without food, and ran great personal risks to keep his 
appointments. In like manner he thought nothing of going to England 
to raise funds to meet the demands for men and services which sprang 
up in the path of such activity, and the interest which he developed in 
the Mother Church for a wide-spread mission movement throughout the 
Colonies was scarcely less than that which he aroused in his own diocese. 

The demands laid upon Bishop Gray in shaping his vast diocese and in 
developing its interests were quite enough for any man, but it was or 


5U0 
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dered that he should bear the brunt of the great ecclesiastical contests of 
the last twenty years between Church and State in England. The start- 
ing point of these difficulties was South Africa, and from the State con- 
nection with the Colonial Church it was inevitable that they should be 
transferred to the mother country. While Bishop Wilberforce was en- 
gaged in restoring the House of Convocation to its ancient position as 
the national ecclesiastical synod, Bishop Gray led the movement for the 
independence of the Colonial Church. The Queen’s letters-patent au- 
thorizing his consecration to the Episcopate narrowed his ecclesiastical 
authority and made even the division of his immense diocese dependent 
upon the pleasure of the Crown In order to obtain authority for this 
and to have the oaths of obedience taken to himself as Metropolitan of 
South Africa, he was obliged to resign his see in 1853 and was actually 
for fifteen days a Bishop in partibus till letters-patent with additional 
powers were issued by the government. His next difficulty was the con- 
tumacy of one of his clergy in refusing to publish the summons for a dio- 
cesan synod to his congregation. ‘The case was tried in Africaand thence 
transferred to the English Court of Appeals and decided against the 
Bishop. This contest was hardly over before the famous Colenso diffi- 
culty made its appearance. Careful as Bishop Gray wished to be in the 
selection of subordinates and helpers, he made great blunders, and the 
choice of Dr. Colenso as the Bishop of Natal was one of them. A man 
of fine spirit and generous feelings, he was also wilful and headstrong and 
had not the judicial quality of mind so necessary for success as a Bishop ; 
but it is to the honor of Dr. Gray that he stood faithfully by him and 
bore the burden of his entanglements till he felt obliged to proceed against 
him on account of his theological opinions. This is not the place to re- 
vive that contest, though this biography is intended to show the justice 
of Bishop Gray’s part in that painful matter. There will always be two 
opinions on the question of Dr. Colenso’s treatment. The English 
Church is known for the toleration of widely divergent opinions, while 
as a body it is faithful to the ancient Catholic creeds. It seemed to 
Archbishop Thompson, Bishops Thirlwall and Tait, and Dean Stanley 
that Bishop Gray had forced an unwelcome difficulty upon the home 
Church, and they apparently mistook his persistence in securing the con- 
demnation of Dr. Colenso’s opinions for personal hostility to the man. He 
was indeed a good fighter, but there is abuncant evidence in these vol- 


umes that he was unselfish and generous in his private life and that he 


engaged in these public contests only on the spur of what he regarded as 
his duty. It seemed to men like Bishop Wilberforce that the Church 
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must take action and request Dr. Colenso to resign his office. Bishop 
Thirlwall also said on this view of the case that ‘‘no oné could entertain 
a stronger opinion than himself that the position of the Bishop of Natal 
was utterly untenable; it was absolutely impossible that he could remain 
in the Church of England.” In fact, the pressure within the Church was 
so strong in England that Bishop Gray, after Convocation had condemned 
Colenso’s book, had no option but to hear the charges against him. It is 
well known that the judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court in South Africa, 
on the appeal of Dr. Colenso, was reversed by the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, but this reversal was double-edged. Lord Westbury had in 1847 
given to Dr. Gray the very letters-patent which he now declared as Lord 
Chancellor to be only so much waste paper, and this decision was the 
last tie which bound the Colonial Church to the British Crown. Dr. Co- 
lenso paid no attention to the proceedings against him, but it was inevita- 
ble that, already condemned by Convocation, he should be deposed and 
excommunicated by his Metropolitan. The affair had so largely engaged 
the attention of Christendom that both the English and Colonial Church 
could do no less. It must, however, be the conviction of most persons 
that this affair made a noise ten years ago out of all proportion to its im- 
portance. Dr. Colenso’s contributions to Biblical criticism were not orig 
inal, and derived their chief importance from his ecclesiastical position. 
Like Dr. Newman, he had been bred in Calvinistic teachings, and his 
venturesome mind instinctively walked forth from those narrow limits. 
The distinctive character of both prelates appears in this contest, 
and in stout adherence to their convictions they bear much likeness to 
each other. Painful as this whole contest was as a religious strife and as 
a debate between the supporters of Church and State, much practical 
good grew out of it. The large toleration of the English Church was not 
narrowed, and the Colonial Church gained its independence of the Crown, 
and the freedom necessary for its proper ecclesiastical development. One 
almost smiles at the gravity with which the English lawyers discussed the 
question whether, as in the case of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, it was lawful to consecrate an English Bishop fora jurisdiction 
outside of the British Empire, and the English Church in Judea is to-day 
hampered and shackled in its free development by the same restraints of 
Parhament, which fetter the home Church, but which Bishop Gray was 
instrumental in removing from the Colonies. The freedom to call provin- 
cial synods, to divide dioceses, to appoint and consecrate missionary bish- 
ops, to exercise proper ecclesiastical discipline, to act as a free religious 
body in a free country, so far as the Colonial Church of England is con 


cerned, was the work of Dr. Gray 
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There are many side-lights in such a history as this—points on which 
one would '*ke to dwell if the central story were less absorbing. The 
glimpses “ iish and Cc «_ial life, the near views of many great lead- 
ers in Ch i State, the outspoken opinions of one who watched the 
course of bk. usi: social and political life as an outsider, the sympathy 
with ritualism in its best phases, the Bishop’s interest in the sisterhood 
which he transplanted to Cape Town, the correspondence with his son 
from boyhood till his entrance upon clerical life, the healthy glow of an 
active life, visible in numerous letters, the account of his intimacy with 
Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Pusey, John Keble and Mr. Gladstone—these 
constitute the side-lights of a history which no man can neglect who 
wishes to enter largely into the thoughts and purposes of the Anglican 
{. rch forthe last generation, Bishop Gray was nota great thinker; he 
rather had greatness thrust upon him; his position developed greatness ; 
but still he was a great missionary, a greater leader, and if the Church of 
England had done nothing more than bring to the front the Apostolic 
Selwyn in New Zealand, the murdered Patteson in Melanesia, the fearless 
Gray in South Africa, it would go very far indeed as a compensation for 
having lost in an unlucky moment the best theological mind of two gen- 
erations—John Henry Newman. The life and career of Bishop Gray 
carry one back tothe days of the early confessors of the Church. As 
Mr. Keble truly said, it seems “like a bit out of the fourth century.” 


J. H. W. 


Tue Antiquities oF IsraxkL. By Heinrich Ewald. Translated from 
the German by Henry Shaen Solly, M. A. Boston: Locxwoon, 


$5. 


+ 


Brooks & Co. pp. 399. 


This ample octavo volume was intended to be the appendix to the 
second volume of the History of Israel, but it grew in the hands of the 
lamented author, who had a genius for Hebrew history, to be an inde- 
pendent treatise on the contents of the Pentateuch. It aims to reduce 
the heterogeneous and bewildering mass of laws to an orderly system, and 
to exhibit the facts in their living connection with the history of the 
nation. Its high reputation in Germany is the best testimony to its 


worth, but the slightest synopsis of the order of the book at once reveals 


‘us great value. After an introduction in which the laws and customs of 


the theocracy in its transition to the monarchy, are presented, the institu- 
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tions of Moses for religious worship are philosophically arranged so as, on 
the one side, to show human effort and action towards God, and, on the other 
side, the Divine demands for holiness and righteousness. Then the con 
nection between the two sides by means of the organization of the 
Kingdom is traced out, and Prof. Ewald shows how both sides were sup- 
plemented in the course of time by the great Sabbath-cycle. It is as 
thoroughly arranged with reference to its handy use by the scholar as it 
is clearly and intelligently written. The Jewish ritual system, its mean- 
ing and character, is the constant puzzle of all students, and only those 
who have given the subject great attention can be said to have gone 
further than general ideas concerning it. Prof. Ewald has gone to the 
bottom and has furnished the best explanation of the Pentateuch yet 
accessible in English or German,—a work which is thoroughly interesting 
and attractive to the general reader, without sacrificing its value to 
scholars. Prof. Ewald handles the vast mass of materials as the potter 
handles his clay or the sculptor his block of marble, and, since there is 
little chance for rationalizing in the orderly arrangement of Jewish 
antiquities, it is a work on which one can rely as a somewhat authorita 
tive and correct exposition of Holy Scripture. It is an expensive work 
but one could hardly spend five dollars to better advantage in increas 
ing his theological library, and the publishers have rendered the clergy an 


important service in placing the work within their reach. 


Tue Cuitp Samvurt, a Practical and Devotional Commentary on the Birth 


YL ‘21 - 4] } ’ , , . ‘ » -« 
and Chil lhood or the vophet Samue as ecorded wn Samuel 
, : uel, 1., Ll. 


i-27 : ili. De stqned as a help to meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and You ng Perso 1S, By Edward Me yrick Goulburn. D. D 
New York: Port, Youne & Co. 1876. pp. 264. 


The title of this little book sufficiently explains its design, and the 
name of Dean Goulburn, the author of “Thoughts on Personal Religion,” 
is a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. It is unnecessary for us to say 
more. 

A Manuva. or Devorion, Chiefly for the use of Schoolboys. By the Rev 
William Baker, D. D., Head Master of Merchant Tailors’ School. 
Rivinetons, Lonpon; New York: Port, Youne & Co. 1876. 
This little book contains, I., Daily Prayers; I, Prayers Special and 

Occasional; III., Confirmation; IV., Holy Communion; V., Collects. 

They are nearly all taken from the Prayer Book. It appears to us well 


adapted for the use of boys. 
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Tue History or tHe Cuurcu tn Buruineron, N. J. By the Rev. 
George Morgan Hills, D. D., Rector of St. Mary's Parish and Dean of 
the Convocation of Burlington. 


“This volume is inscribed to the memory of the Rev. John Talbot, M. 
A., founder and first rector of the church in Burlington, who, after twenty 
years of missionary toil, with ceaseless, but ineffectual entreaties that a 
Bishop might be given to America, was induced to receive consecration 
from a line of Non-jurors in England, and returned to Burlington, where 
after three years more of ministration, followed by two of inhibition, he 
died and was buried within the walls of the Church which he built, Nov- 
ember, A. D. 1727.” We have given this inscription entire, not only 
because it so fully sets forth the character of the book, but on account of 
the allusion to one of the main points of interest, that it contains. The 
history of the Church in this early day may be said to be given in Dr. 
Hills’ book, so much of it hinges on the work done by the first rector of 
the church in Burlington. His entreaties to the dignitaries of the 
Church in England to appoint a Bishop, and the care and craft with 
which his plans were thwarted by the high officers in the State, to win 
favor with the enemies of the Church here, are again brought to our no- 
tice in the series of letters from Mr. Talbot to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign parts, and toothers. The very highest 
praise must be given to the editor for his industry and perseverance. The 
handsome octavo volume of over seven hundred pages attests the devo- 
tion that has been manifested in the pursuit of every item of note that 
could be gathered having any bearing upon the subject. The topic of chief 
general interest will naturally be the matter of John Talbot’s consecra- 
tion by the Non-jurors. This is more clearly stated with the reasons 
why no apparent use was made of the Episcopal prerogative than it has 
been heretofore. The very great importance of this one item of history 
with the many others scarcely less weighty—some that make us wish that 
the clergy of that day had had a little more back bone, is the one cause 
of complaint that we make against the book. We do so in the interest 
of the many who would like to see and know what has here been collected 
with so much pains, but who will be unable on account of the expense. 
And we suggest, not with any hope that our remarks will affect this and 
other works of kindred character already printed, but to remind editors 
and publishers that there are many more than five times as many persons 
who will give one dollar or two dollars for a book than there are that can 
give five. The remark so common, “ No clergyman’s library is complete 


without it,” painfully reminds many of that ancient hardship not “ making 


bricks without straw,” but making the bricks and having to find the straw. 














SINCLAIR'S CHARGES. 639 


Tairty-Two YEARS OF THK CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1842-1874. The 
charges of Archdeacon Sinclair, with a Preface by Archibald Campbell 
Tait, D. C. L., Archbishop of Canterbury, and an Historical Introduc- 
tion by Robert Charles Jenkins, M. A. Rivinetons, Lonpon: Port, 

Youne & Co., New York. 1876. pp. 493. 


Archdeacon Sinclair died May 22, 1875, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
held for thirty-three years, from 1842 to ’75, the important position of Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. His lot was therefore cast in the very centre of 
Church life in England during the agitations and controversies which have 
attended its revival in this half century. He was the very type of a con- 
servative Anglican High-churchman. A man of learning and of 
knowledge of men, wise and cautious, though not free from prejudices, 
with strong love for and faith in his Church, as he understood it; with little 
enthusiasm, fearful of innovations, yet not averse to reforms, desirous of the 
extension of the Church and its influence among the people, with a power of 
seeing the results of measures, seldom given to more zealous dispositions, 
by his very temperament he was fitted to be a calm observer and prudent 
adviser. The charges of such a man to the clergy of Middlesex deserve 
attention. His mature and carefully written opinions and advice are not 
to be lightly disregarded. Even where we may differ from his conclu 
sions, we feel that they are the result of careful thought and demand our 
respectful consideration. 

In the volume before us there are twenty of these charges, and they 
touch on most of the subjects which of late have interested the Church, 
such as, National Education, Party-spirit, Interpretation of the Rubric, 
Divisions in the Church, Convocation, Election of Bishops, Church Ex- 
tension, Church Difficulties of 1851, Synodal Action, Preaching, The 
Parochial System, Modern Scepticism, Rights of Bishops Presbyters and 
Laymen, Progress, The Primitive Church, Church Reform in 1874. 

On these topics he has spoken plainly, yet wisely, and it would 
be well if some of those whose zeal may have outrun discretion 
would ponder what he has said. If in anything he has shown enthusiasm 
it is on the subject of Religious Education of the people. He felt deeply 
the importance of this, reverts to it continually in his writings, and de- 
voted to it a great deal of his time, as Secretary of ‘The National So 
ciety.” QO* course, in what he has said in these charges there is much 
which is inapplicable to the American Church, but there isa great deal 
more which will be found very instructive and suggestive. Those who 


are interested in Church work will do well to consult this volume 
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Tue Vicar or Morwenstow, A Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, M. A. 
By S. Baring-Gould, M. A. New and revised edition, with Portrait. 
T. Wuirraker, 2 Biste Hous, New York. 1876. pp. 299. $3.50. 


The name of Mr. Hawker has become somewhat notorious because of 


his death-bed reception into the Romish Communion, and the dispu s 
which have arisen whether this was in accordance with his own belief and 
wishes. Theimpression made on us from reading this book is, that Mr. 
Hawker was a man too much given to speaking out his mind, and nat- 
urally too honest to have remained for any period in the communion and 
ministry of the Anglican Church, while at heart believing in another. The 
Vicar of Morwenstow was a man sui generis. His biographer tells us 
he was “a combination of contradictory elements. The master-power, 
the balance wheel of a well-ordered judgment was left out of his compo- 
sition.” From his boyhood he was given to practical jokes and quizzes, 
and it was always difficult to tell when he was in earnest. With all his 
oddities he was of a generous disposition and kindly heart, ready to give 
to the utmost and even beyond his ability. His kindness to the mariner 
shipwrecked on that dangerous coast, and his exertions in recovering the 
drowned and procuring for them Christian burial, testify to this. He 
was also of a highly poetic temperament, and some of his verses are not 
unworthy of the Poet Laureate. We had marked one or two for quota- 
tion, but have not space. As a preacher we are told he was above medi- 
ocrity. “His clear, full voice, was most mellifluous, and his language, 
whilst plain and homely, was highly poetical, and quite enchanting to lis- 
ten to. He riveted one’s whole attention.” The book is very largely a 
collection of the strange sayings and dvings of its subject and of the 
queer Cornish people among whom he lived. he reader will find in it a 
fund of amusing stories. 


His usual dress was a clerical coat, of claret color, displaying beneath, a knitted 
blue fishermai’s jersey; at the side, just where the Lord’s side was pierced, a’ little 
red cross was woven into the jersey. He wore fishing boots reaching above the 
knees; for a hat he wore ‘a priest’s wide-awake, claret-colored. like the coat;” his 
gloves were crimson. 

He was usually followed to church by nine or ten cats, which entered the chancel 
with him, and careered about it during service. Whilst saying prayers, Mr. Hawker 
would pat his cats or scratch them under their chins. One having caught, killed 
and eaten » mouse on a Sunday, was excommunicated, and from that day was not 


allowed again within the sanctuary. 

















THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORS of the > sach | 
as Hen. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max Muller, Pref. Hux- 
ley, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, Richard A. 
Procter, Edward A. Freeman, Frances Power Cobbo, 
The Duke of Argyll, James Anthony Froude, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, Mrs. Mulech, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Thackeray, Jean Ingelow, Geo. MacDonald, Wm. 
Black, Anthony Trollope, BR. D. Biackmore, Julia Ka- 
vanagh, Mrs. Parr, Henry Kingsicy, Mrs. Macquold, 
Francis W. Newman, Thomas Carlyle, Erckman-Cha- 
trian, W. W. Stery, Rebert, Buchanan, ire, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Tx 1876, Tux Livine AGz enters upon its thirty-third year. Having absorbed its younger com- 
petitor, “ EVERY SATURDAY,” it is now without a rival in its special field. Originally com- 
mended by President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, 

Ticknor, and many others, it has never failed to zeesive the warmest support of the best men and 
journals of the country, and has met with stantly i ing suecess. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Taz Livine AGE 2E gives more than 
double-column octsvo sae ee, 22 ‘orm: ~yt large volumes. Re | Bee = an 
inexpensive form, comaidorin hy in oe great amount omg ith freshness, owing y hee ee 


and with a s attempted b = aon Sihestion, the heat Be 
icisms, ‘Tales, Sketches of fravel and Discovery, wey seat fic, Biographical "Baye, Ravi and Polit 
eal In In ormation, frem the entire body of Foreign P Peri Hodieal 


the coming year, the Serial and Short Stories x 
TEE LwADING- POTS ES AUTEXOMRs 


will be given, together with an gmount, wnapproached by any other in the world, of the moss 
yalussts ‘Emeayl and Scientific matter of the day from the n the pens 0 of the above-named and many other 
iscoverers, and department of 























foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, D » Tepresenting every 
Knowledge and Progress. 
In short, Tu~ Lirvrne AGE is invaluable as a time, labor, and paper coving publentien. Is fur- 
nishes the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com jlation of a literature is indispensable to 
American re: ;— indispensable because it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABILST TIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. Attention is invited to the following recent 


t= | ones or The Iswing Age. 
me Ought to find a place in every American Home."—, “ tag Pay periodical in America.” —~—Rev. Theo. L. 


D 
Tn no other 4 ~ pablication can rere 2 and 80 oe pases teem with the choicest literature of the 


much of sterling literary excellence.” 
Through its 1 itis ible to be as th i smportart in the literature. ed los aad 

” a; a alone e as thor- | is po’ 
oughly ne informed in current iverature as by the science of the ; day.” — The Meth dist, ‘N.Y, ps 

agent of 0 lowe ist Of mon’ ¢ reproduces e ablest most entertaining stories, 
the ben best minds of the civilized world, | finest poetry of ees, bnelish language are here gathered 

pres ving interest."’ of the ot ta Inquirer togyier ether.” — tate Journal. 

- og eal LA to any one who desires to keep never tndlepensable - these days of fre- 
abreast c the thought of the age in any department of | quent at publiation in expensive Eng! of ox 
. science or literature.” — Boston cles on_the fate uestions ~~ —' ut inquiry, pit BY ta 

“A mi pare att attractive periodical cannot be found in the | men as Max Muil er, Huxley, Tyndall, and - 
United Sta Wherever there is culture and breadth | — Milwaukee "Sentined’ 
of view it it isappreciated and the more it is appreciated “Its publication in weekly numbers erent to Be geet 
the hig! tone of American literature and | advan over its monthly Son 
ae readers.” — ~ Ohieage Goce. and ness ofits contents.— The ‘San Pre 
The best best of all our eclectic publications.” The Na-| “ Ofall periodicals in the world, if 8 mancan take only 


tion, N.Y. gps, bo evel by 8 all means take lr AGE. ... 
* And she cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” ere is compara’ phic , te Cyne Zaree 9 Se 

— The Advance, whole range — Mobile 

worth oft aaen cat ual toseveral gral ts The more noted new novels popeer on cariaie, ond Ge 

zines in the amount of of matter p: resented.’'—The Stand- nore distinguiahed Ss 2 | apy ree 

Chicago. artare presented pages. ... inter 

“ Grows richer and richer the longer it lives. There is Compilation that presents wi with a satisfactory e 

no other known wre Wey Bete ing so much good reading =e well as freshness the best litereture of 

togo lite money. — Chrasian what js best in the | quarteriies, rable aad nd week sible Baropoan 

po ong TA , whether relating to history, biog- Bracing the productions See he 


» wit, sciencs, politics, theology, | writersliving. [i is, tnd to 
re ticism, or oc are Daily Courant. ia denresafhorough compendium ail that és 
pare and pecpovoal sdiadelp 








reservoir and fountain of enter- literary 
tion.” — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop.| “ It has no equal in any country.''—Philadelphia 
= eeeenen hem ox ands tocando postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting 
up a club of five new subscribers : ¢v. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
[“‘ Possessed of ‘LirTe..’s Lrvive AGs’ and of one or other cf our vivacious American month. 
lies, a subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Eve’na Bulletin.) 
For $10.50 Tue Livine AGE and either one of the four-dollar monthly Magazines pot peg 
Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journa!, weekly) will be meg for a yer, with postage prepaid hz 
or, for $9.50, Tus LIVING AGz and Scribner’s Be Nicholas. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Besten. 

























PGs HOYyT.” 


(With FOOTE & RICHARDSON, CLOTHIERS,) 


Cleriea! Leiler, 


112 &.116 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, 


MAKES 


Clerigal Suits’ Cagsodks and Casdock Vests 
$30 Clerical Suits a Specialty. 





N. B—Mr. Hoyt refers to Rev. Moroan Drx, D. D., Trinity Church; Rev. 
Geo. F. Ssraove, D. D., General Theological Seminary, _ 
* and many others of the Clergy. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
7m Jd. & BR. LAMB, : 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 
Hl MbMORIAL BRASSES IN GREAT YARIBTY. 
Workers in Sterling Silver for Church Purposes, exclusively. 
Carved Walnut and Oak Eagle Lecterns. 


Embroided Designs in Gold and Colored Silks, IHS, Cross, 
bed XP, Anchor, &c., &c. 


Beautiful Silk Banners, $5 each. 


Leather Cloth Banners in Colors and Gold, $1, $2, $3 to 
$5. each. Letters &c., in Velvet Papers, 5c and toc cach. 


























Catalogues Woodwork 10 cts. Metal and Stone 10 cts Banners and Kmbroideries 10 cts, 


AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW. 


The beginning of a New Year is a good time to subscribe. For this year, articles 
are in hand or promised by some of our Bishops, and by Prof. Gubernatis, Dr. Lowell, 
Dr. Dix, Dr. Adams, Dr. Huntington, Dr. Fulton, Rey. Messrs. Anketell, Henry, 
Newton, Garrison, and many other of our leading clergy. 

Those in arrears for subscriptions are earnestly requested to pay at once what is 
due, to the Proprietor, Newark, N. J. The amount may segin. small to each, but in 
the aggregate is large. If a receipt is demanded, stamps should be enclosed. 








RATES OF ADVER ¥G@.—{One insertion.) 
Outside, I 1-2P. r 1-4 Page 
COVER |iiside "I ase rr in ri fat ss 


Inside, I Page, $15. 1-2 Page, $9 1-4 Page, $5. 1-8 Page, $s. 
Liberal deduction made for annual insertions. : 
Address Rey. E. B. BOGGS, D.D., Proprietor, NEWARK, N. J. 
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